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NATURAL GEOGRAPHIES 


By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S., and RUSSELL HINMAN 


aa Natural Elementary Geography, $ .60 
©) Natural Advanced Geography, 1.25 


Full of rare and striking merits A study of the earth /70m 
yumm =the human side, embodying the rec. 

™ ommendations of the Committee of 

Fifteen. Clear, accurate maps—those 


of corresponding divisions drawn upon 
PLOWING IN CUBA 
the same scale. Attractive, helpful 
Compare the full account ; 
of Cuba and Spain here : | a y's presures. 
given with that in any JEAMe CAMEATIA Reglea ts as <n cece MUG, ea naan Supt. Tuos. M. Batiiet, Springfield, Mass.: 
other series. You will find | | , “TI do not know of any better work on the 
that most other primary [jee Tew oe . i} Jan Pe market.” 
books have working, and pe ae - ar Oe = 2 oe ey } " ~ Ae 
the higher books a mere | ~~ : Me) lS ee \ aa 388s Supt. Epwarp Brooks, Philadelphia: ~s 
paragraph on these topics. | 
Supt. J. M. GREENWoopD, Aazsas City, Mo. : 
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The same superiority wil! 





be discovered in compar- 
SPANISH OX-CARTS 


= aS 
"| any other topics. From “ NATURAL ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY.” 


‘meen: ~BALDWIN’S READERS sesso: 


They make learning to read a delight 


American publishing house.” 


EIGHT BOOKS ALSO IN 
FOR EIGHT GRADES FIVE-BOOK SERIES 


First Year . First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 
Fourth Year 
Fifth Year. 
Sixth Year... 


Second Year 
Third Year 


Combined Fourth 
and Fifth Years.. 6oc. 


Seventh Year... Combined Sixth and 


Eighth Year Seventh Years... .65c. 


IOHN G WHITTIER 


The most attractive readers ever published. Early intro- 
duction to the. best writers, such as Stevenson, Hawthorne, 
PAUL REVERE'S RIDI 


Ruskin, Scott, Irving, Longfellow, with biographical sketches, 
and finely executed portraits. Profuse and appropriate illustrations, including numerous colored plates, and 


reproductions of famous paintings. 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. New books constantly issued to meet new demands in all departments. Correspondence cordially invited. 


New York e B k Bostoy 
se American Book Company #*..,. § 
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Some of The Universe Staff and Facts Concern- 
ing “The Little Newspaper.” 
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MISS MARY PROCTOR, 


(the astronomer’s daughter), who conducts 
Other Worlds. 


MRS. G. H. ROSENFELD, 
who writes exclusively for THe UNIveRsE, 


and conducts Present Day History. 
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HAT \\\\\\\ MiAn 


“AN ILLVSTRATED NEWSPAPER FOR 
OUNG PEOPLE nd BUSY MEN and WOMEN. 
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MISS ALICE M. GUERNSEY, 





MISS MARY A. LATHBURY, 





author and artist (called the ‘* poet laureate 
of Chautauqua” by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale), who conducts Paintings 
and Sculptures. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER: 
PRESENT DAY HISTORY (War News, etc). ; 
EASY SCIENCE (Tattooing; Why Do Animals Burrow ”). 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURES (The Group of the 
Laocoon). 
OTHER WORLDS (The Planet Mercury). 


(of The Silver Cross), who conducts 
The Book Shelf. 


Of it also one of the Jeading papers 
in the world said: 


“Tt has proved an in- 
stantaneous and stunning hit. 


Bishop John H. Vincent said 
(vide page 206): 
“Dear UNIVERSE: Your plan is 


THE BOOK SHELF (Century Book of the American Revo- 
lution). 

FROM SANDY HOOK TO BUDA PESTH (Special Illus- 
trated Travel Article). 


THE EDITOR’S CHAIR 
LETTERS FROM VARIOUS SOURCES, AND REPLIES. 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


PVBLISHED EVERY TVES DAY AT 96 FIFTH AVE NEWYORK NY 


SAPAPPFFARIPL OP ELIEREROFALOPFERTREB PUREED 
NERA SARA SSESRBSSUBRARARABLBS UA Las 


It is said 
no magazine has ever picked up so quickly 
such a large subscription list as the clever 
and solid UNIVERSE.” 

A printed list of hundreds of endorse- 
ments, from all sorts and conditions of tn- 
dividuals, will be cheerfully sen: on request. 


UNIVERSE, 


ingenious as it is unique, and as 
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practical as it is ingenious.” 
(He sent $4.00 to pay for his © 


own and another subscription, although a 
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One prominent business man wrote on page 294. issue 


t April 12: 
- y l . . . . . 

stranger Ol S.) “Twill venture the opinion that there is no clergyman, maga- 
Tue UNIVERSE is the Young People's and Busy zine writer, or editor of a daily paper who could give impromptu 
Folks’ Newspaper. It is copiously illustrated. Contains 


only paid, original matter. Is published every Tuesday, 


\ such 1 full and accurate review of the important events which have 
\ occurred in the universe in twelve mo ths as a child who had read 
this book of yours for a year. In fact, I would not be surprised 


Bas~ There is no fiction in it! Neither does it con- if it should become ‘vade mecum’ for indol- nt people who write 
tain accounts of murders, suicides, divorce suits, or un- 


wholesome matter. 


for weekly and monthly journls, and it seems to me there should be 
some way in which you could compel pirates to pay you a royalty 
for extracts made from THE UNIVERSE.” 





Its opening headlines read: ‘ Nothing prejudicial to 
the welfare of youth will be admitted to the columns of. 
Tue Universe.” That tells the whole story. /¢’s a 


Special rates to Teachers, Colleges 


Schools, Libraries, Young Men's and 


MR. T. COMMERFORD MARTIN, 


safe paper for every member of the famtly. (Editor of aoe Pee . a Eepterer), Chair- Young Women’s’ Christian Associations, 
man Electrica UXhibits ommiittee for 
It has paid subscribers all over the United States a gary gl + lara Hospitals, Women’s Clubs, and other 
and Canadas, in Europe, Australia, and Corea. Also . : ’ 
institutions. 


among the lily growers and merchants of the Bermudas. 
Subscription price, 


fifty-two numbers. 


two dollars per fall year of 


Of it, an editorial in The Michigan Christian -Advo- 


- ° i ° “ce 7 > ‘ ‘ > = | 
cale said: We would rather place it in the hands of Any Newsdealer or Bookseller may procure THE Universe aircct 
| under special arrangement. 


by 7 1-2 inches. 


our children than any other youth’s publica- 
Fact, 
truth, not pruricnt trash, characterize its make-up. It 


Size of the busy folks’ newspaper is only 5 
The paper is a spe’ial tint, inaugurated by us. and, 
being in harmony with the laws of optics, is most restful to the eyes. 


tion we know of. not fiction; interesting 


Near-sighted children and adults appreciate its advantages. We also 


have superannuates who derive comfort from our pages. Send for 


is sure to win.” 
a copy. 


UNIVERSE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


QGEFifth Ave., New York City. 


EDWARD J. WESSELS, President. 
SS — 


Cable addre ‘ ™ SLESSEW,”’ NEw YORK. 
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For Instructors, Students and Readers. 


A SIMPLE GRAMMAR OF ENGLISH NOW IN USE 


By Joun Earit, A. M., LL.D., Professor of Anglo-Saxon, University of 
Oxford, author of “English Prose: Its Elements, History, and Usage.” 
12mo, $1.50. 


“The book is a clear, careful, and scholarly treatise on the English Language and its 
use, rather than a work of science. It is a book that will be valuable to teachers and to 
students of language everywhere.” — Washington Times. 


SOME COMMON ERRORS OF SPEECH 


By ALFRED G. Compton. 16mo, 75 cents. 
Suggestions for the avoiding of certain classes of errors, together with examples of bad 
and of good usage. 


HADLEY’S ECONOMICS 


An Account of the relations between Private Property and Public Welfare. By 
ARTHUR TwiINING HapLeEy. Professor of Political Economy in Yale 
University. 8vo, $2.50, vez. 

The work is now used in classes in Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Amherst, Dartmouth, Bow" 
doin, Vanderbilt, Backnell, Bates, Leland Stanford, University of Oregon, University of Cali- 


fornia, etc. 
‘*The author has done his work splendidly. He is clear, precise, and thorough ; 
No other book has given an equally compact and intelligent interpretation."—Am. Journal of 


Sociology. 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS 


Issues. Illustrated. Large 12mo, cloth, each $1.50; half leather, 
gilt tops, $1.75. 

47- The Story of Canada. 

48. The Story of British Rule in India. 

49. The Story of Modern France. By ANDRE LEBON. 


50 and 51. The Building of the British Empire. 1558-1895. 
England’s Growth from Elizabeth to Victoria. by ALrrep 
In 2 vols. With over too portraits and illustrations from contemporary prints. 


52. The Story of the Franks. By Lewis SerGeant, author of “ John Wyclif,” etc. 


NEw 


By J. G. BouRINoT™ 
By R. W. FRAZER. 


The Story of 


THOMAS Srory. 


Catalogue of Educational Publications, circulars of “ Bird Studies,” 


BIRD STUDIES 


An Account of the Land Birds of Eastern North America. 
Scorr., With 166 illustrations from original photographs. 
back, $5.00, wv. 

_., his work, while strictly accurate in every particular, avoids the use of all technical terms. 

rhe illustrations are from live birds. A distinctive feature of the book is the views of nests, 

these having been photographed, often with no little difficulty, without being removed from 
their original positions. 


PUTNAM’S NATURE-STUDY PICTURES 


Designed for Practical Instruction and for Use in Decoration. 

Studies of Birds. By Wm. E. D. Scorr. A series of reproductions in facsimile 
from photographs of North American Birds taken from nature and in their natural environ- 
ment. The plates are printed on sheets 12 x 94 inches, in style suitable for class use for the 
decoration of the walls of. the schoolroom, and for framing as works of art. The plates are 
grouped in sections, comprising each from eight to fourteen subjects, and each section is 
put up in a stout manilla envelope. Price per section, 50 cents. 

*,* Copies of single plates sent to instructors, as specimens of the series. by mail paid, on 


receipt of Five Cents. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Printer, Statesman, Philosopher, and Practical Citizen, 1706-1790. 
Ropins, author of “Echoes of the Play-house.” With 22 
Large 12mo, $1.50. 


*,*American Men of Energy, No. 1. Biographies of Americans whose lives and work 
helped to shape the destinies of their generation. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS 


New Issues. Large 12mo, fully illustrated, cloth, each $1.50; half leather, 
gilt tops, $1.75. 
Hannibal, Soldier, Statesman, Patriot, and the Crisis of the Struggle be- 
tween Carthage and Rome. By W. O'CONNOR Morris, author of “Napoleon,” ete. 
Ulysses S. Grant and the Period of National Preservation and Reconstruc- 
tion. By WILLIAM CONANT CHURCH, Bvr. Lieut.-Col., U. S. Vols., Editor of ARMY 
AND NAVY JOURNAL, author of “The Lite of John Ericsson.” 


By Witiiam E. D. 
Quarto, leather 


By Epwarp 
illustrations. 


20. 


21. 


22. Robert E. Lee and the Southern Confederacy, 1807-1870. [By Ilenry ALEX. 
ANDER WHITE, of Washington and Lee University. 

23. The Cid Campeador, and the Waning of the Crescent of the West. ly 
H. BuTLER CLARKE. 

24. Saladin, the Crescent and the Cross. By SraNLey LANE-PooLe, author of 





“The Moors in Spain,” etc. 


“Heroes” and “ Story of the Nations” .series, etc., sent on application, 


G. P. PUTNAII’S SONS, 27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York. 











Remington 


| New Models, No. 6, No 





Experience has abundantly proved 
that scholars can be more quickly 
and certainly instructed in all that 
pertains to Spelling, Grammar, 
Composition, Punctuation, the ar 
rangement of words, sentences and 
paragraphs, the use of capitals, and 
everything relating to the correct 
and grace/ul use of written language, 
by the use of the typewriter thin , 


in any other way. 


SEND FOR FREE PAMPHLET 
‘* The Educational Use of the Typewriter’”’ 





. 7, and No. 8 (Wide Carriage) 





For School Use a Typewriter must be especially Strong and Durable. Constant repairs are 
annoying and expensive, besides interrupting use of the machine. THE REMINGTON does not get 
out of order easily. It is unequaled for Strength, Simplicity, and Durability. It is the Standard 
Writing Machine of the World. It is in use everywhere. A knowledge of its operation Is an 


‘lypewriter. 


Experience also proves that as 
a sequence to elementary training 
on the machine, other and even 
more important advantages follow. 
Habits of close observation and 
greater accuracy and neatness are 
forcibly inculcated. ‘The speed en- 
courages greater rapidity of thought 
and action. More attention is given 
to expression, and greater terseness 


and vigor become habitual. 


SEND FOR FREE PAMPHLET 
‘The Typewriter in School ” 








advantage to anyone. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 





Importers and Manfrs. oJ 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 











Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 








H Balances 
SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS ( 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 


Ga Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 





BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus . 
and Chemicals. 
Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 





[New Normal School Retort.] 


Complete Catalogues fur- 
nished on receipt of ten 
| cents for postage. 


Send for our Supplement | 
containing Normal School 
Apparatus. 





To insert a pointed 
instrument and eject 
the pen from the 
holder, to prevent the 
ink from flowing back 
the holder and 


soiling the fingers. 


See 


into 


Samples on receipt 
of return postage. 
Ask for Vertical Pens 
No. 37. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome Street, New York. N. Y. 








School Papers, 
School Supplies, | 
Maps, Busy Work. | 











FAG OI DODD 


Don’t Buy... | 


School Furniture until you have 
seen the best. The 


“Chandler” Adjustable 








Its 


Is acknowledged the best. 

‘‘cost” is slightly higher than 

cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 

cheapest in the end. 
Catalogues. 


S—w rt 


| 
165 Dewonshire St. | 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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RAG RAGA 


A. W. FABER. 


Manufactory established 1761. 





Lead Pencils, Colored Pencils, 
Slate Pencils, Writing Slates, 
Steel Pens, Gold Pens, Inks, 
Pencil Cases in Silver and Gold, 
Stationers’ Rubber Goods, Rulers, 
Colors and Artists’ Materials. 





Send stamp for samples, mentionmg this paper. 


78 Reade Street, 


eow] NEW YORK, N. Y. 





At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. y 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


4222 .242202 2202406220600 


We fee) so 
sure that 
we Can pos- 
itively cure 
CoLps,GRIP, 
CATARRG, 


CATARRHAL 


, 














J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 





Teacher Wanted! | 


Lady or gentleman, to travel and appoint agents. 
No canvassing. Salary and expenses pai¢ 


1. 
ELLIOTT PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia, Pa, | Teachers Wanted 


du cational Department. 


DEAFNESS, Invipient CONSUMPTION, and all THROAT, 
CHEST and LUNG DIsEA8kEs that we will send you 
FREE 4 trial sample of our remedy with our 25-cent 
book on treatment by our Ozone Anti-Germ Inhaler. 
A Boon to sufferers. Acts like Magic. Write to-day. 
LORING & CO., Dept, + | ,56 Wabash Av. Ohicago,IIl., 
42 W. 22d St., N.Y. City,or 3 Hamilton P}., Boston, ass. 





' Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
s Ciation, Suite 101 Audito- 
} rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 pos)ti ona filled. 











, 0 ee Send for 
RITERITON (vanterns AND Catalog 
nN ARK. STEREOPTICONS ‘ 
Especially applicable for Educational Institu- \ _ 
tions—from Kindergarten to University—tor in- : foforma- 
struction in all branches of education, We are ‘ p » at 
" headquarters for 3: * pa =a 8 Pe i we 


“EVERYTHING jor the LANTERNIST.”? 5 


J. B. COLT & CO., Dept. € 4, 3 to 7 West 29th St., New York, 
FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


= JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
- = rr" JOSEPH GILLOTT'S ex O' JOSEPH GILLOTT'S” © JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
» @ & Verricnapn pen > ®  Muiscript _) 


= # VERTICULAR PEN / 
sania 
1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 














1045, VERTICULAR. 
The BEST QUALITY and MUST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


TEACHERS! WANTED 


By the Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Mass., to rep- 
resent them as Special Agents in the State of Illinois. 


Contracts will be made with a few male teachers who can give good references. Trial given during 
vacation; if successful, permanent contracts willbe made. Life insurance as practiced by the Berkshire 
atfords a remunerative and honorable occupation for those desiring to change froin teaching to re 
other permanent and agreeable life work. All policies issued by the Berkshire are protected from forfeit. 
ure by State law. Its strong financial condition, its large dividends to policy-holders, its liberal a heme 
its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, and its excellent reputation, make the Borkshire ae 
desirable company. Address, WILLIAM D. WYMAN, Manager for Illinois = 

(Mention this publication.) 100 Washington Street, Chicago 








Svstematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New ; aoe 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c. Jersey, Yosemite 


Lantern Slides, Charts, «co. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at le 

one-half the usual price. 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocka 
wit’ duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Kach collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL 
eow 612 17th St.. N. W.. Washington Dw. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


‘It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It 
does the work well and quiekly. This last is of great importance for school work 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and‘towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am full 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market ; In fact I dp 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. JOEL D. MILLER 

t : ; LLER, 
Price, #3.50. [eow] Mass. State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & C0., Leominster, Mass. 

















COLLEGES. NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


{ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1415 Walnut St. | 











: HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITU Isic. S 
Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery TE OF MUSIC. Spectat 


Forty-third Annual Session opens October 1, 
1898. Three years’ graded course in lectures, 
quizzes, and clinics. Women admitted. For in- 
formation, address 

° re. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


N. PEIRCE, Dean 





Seven Colleges and Schools. 
w 


N ‘ Ny ‘ wishing to qualify themselves for 
TEACHERS better positions should write for au- 
nouncement of Central University Correspondence Schc ¥ 
giving courses for Home Study leading to degrees of B.S. 
M.S., Ph.B., Ph. D., ete.; also of great value to Physicians 
Clergymen, and all literary workers. 


Address ALBERT MORLA N, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind, \ 


‘ ~ 
Correspondence Instruction. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannot attend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre 

pondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. (w) 





FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 





A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 





Course Jor Supervisors of Music in Public Se 
Pupils prepared for church and concert ent 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Virgil meth- 
ods combined. For circulars apply to 

__ Miss JULIA E, CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHCOL, 
FRA 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk,, Principal. 





MINGHAM, MASS. 


w 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRivcEWaTER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. BOYDEN, A.M, 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
QtaTe NORMAL SOHOOL, WrsTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 

For catalogues address 

CHARLES S. CHAP!®N, Principal. 


w 








GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Frromsuna, Mass. 
9 For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Prin cipal. 











‘- £4. 5 


cme Stationery and Paper Co, 


Invite the special attention of Schoot Boarps, SUPERINTENDENTS, and all interested in ScHooL Suppuirs to their 


Writing and Pencil Tablets 
Composition and Exercise Books 
Practice Papers and Spelling Blanks 


The +¢ 


soods 


Fa tor) 


Cor North *intn St, and W 


RE 





are the finest manufactured in this country, and consist of the approved styles now in vogue, unsurpassed in quality and design. 
Ipnie > y ™ - > 
Price Lists and Samples sent to School Roards and Teachers on application. 


ACME STATIONERY & PAPER COMPANY 


ythe Ave , EROOKLYN, 


b 


Salesroom: 309 Broadway, Cor, Duane St, NEW YORK CITY, 
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Physi Laboratory Ayarais ” Supplies, 


| We make a complete line of apparatus 
both for demonstration and _ students’ use. 
Send for any of the following descrip- 


tive catalogues and circulars: 


CATALOGUE I, General Physical Apparatus, 

CATALOGUE I-20, Physical Laboratory Supplies, 

CATALOGUE I-70, Students’ Electrical Test Instruments. 

CIRCULAR 264, Queen X-Ray Apparatus. 

ne > CIRCULAR 274, New Physical Apparatus. ETT Ee 

2 Arsonval Galoanometer.” CIRCULAR 284, Societe Genévoise Apparatus. Induction Coil. 

CIRCULAR 874, Clearance List of Odd and Shopworn weaeree 
Apparatus, 


QUEEN & COMPANY, _ Incorporated, 


me et Oe oO 2 1010 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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The pencils are furnished with or without nickel tips, 
which makes the part known as ime 


ands stamped in leaf gold. as desired. 
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his tory of a lead pe ‘neil, from the digging of the g 


raphite, 


Did you ever consider the 
‘ lead,” and from the cutting de wn of the cedar tree which furnishes the case for the lead, to the finish of the pencil? A 
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NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS FOR 1898. 


Choice Literature. 5 Books. 


By Pror. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Suterintendent of Schools, Glens Falls, N.Y, 
Ready June 15th, 


This Series is intended to create and foster a taste 
for good reading. 

To teach a child to read and not to teach him what to read, is to 
put into his hands a dangerous weapon. 

The Regular Series of Readers are designed primarily to teach chil- 
dren how to read; but, besides this, much practice in reading is required, 
and every teacher is at a loss as to what books to place in the hands of the 
children for practice reading. The result is that much promiscuous matter, 
without any special system, is thus used for reading. 

Professor Williams has given much thought to this question of system- 
atic reading, and how much it is possible to accomplish in the ordinary 
school course, and what is the best plan to create a taste for good reading, 
as well as to give some familiarity with the best authors. 

There are five books in this Series : — 

One for Primary Grades, 
Two for Intermediate Grades, 
Two for Grammar Grades. 

The series will contain over 1,400 12mo pages of choice reading matter, 
each volume bound in full cloth. The best English and American authors 
will be fully represented. 

The price for the fuli Series is $1.75. 

This is over eight pages of choice reading matter for one cent. 

Sample set sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


IN PRESS. 


A Sight Reader. 


To be used for practice, after completing the First Reader of any 
Regular Series. 
It is a genuine and carefully graded Sight Reader for Primary Grades. 


Ready June 15. 





STANDARD AND SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s Language Lessons. 
In Two Books, which completely cover the subject. 


the Language Lesson plan and Grammar are most happily combined. 


Sheldon’s Vertical Copy Books. 10 Numbers. 


Nothing so fine has been attempted in any other series of vertical copies. 


New Franklin Arithmeties. 


of the popular Franklin Arithmetics. 


Sheldon’s Arithmetics, Two Books. 

Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 

Hull’s Arithmetics. 

Hull’s Complete Algebra. 

Sheldon’s Elements of Algebra. 

Sheldon’s Complete Algebra. 

Hull’s Elements of Geometry. 

New Franklin Readers. 

Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. 

Hazen’s Series of Readers. 

Modern Spelling Book. 

Hunt’s Primary Word Lessons. 

Scudder’s United States History. In Two Books. 
Butler’s Series of Geographies. 

Warren’s Series of Geographies. 

Avery’s -Sinnott’s First Lessons in Physical Science. 
Avery’s Elementary Physics. 

Avery’s School Physics. 

Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Hill’s Seience of Rhetoric. 

Hill’s Elements of Logic. 

Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 

Chapin’s First Principles of Political EKeonomy. 
Haven’s Mental Philosophy. (New Ebpition.) 
Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 

Shaw’s Backus’s Outlines of Literature, English and American 





Send for Circulars and Catalogues. 


SHHLDON & COMPANY, pits 


. . NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, BOSTON, 


Embracing Grammar and Composition. In these two books the advantages of 


Two new books by Epwin P. SEAVER and GEORGE A. WALTON, the authors 
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Some New Books and New Gditions 








GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR, SCHOOL EDITION. 
By Pror. B. L. GILDERSLEEVE of JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY and PROF. 
GONZALEZ LODGE of BRYN MAwR COLLEGE. By omitting much matter that 





is required only in advanced study, the essentials for the study of Latin ina 
preparatory course are brought within about 300 pages. This is done without 
sacrifice of the Gildersleeve accuracy of scholarship. The phraseology is simpli 
fied where necessary. The section numbers of the larger Grammar are retained. 
The typography is open and clear. Thus this Grammar of highest scholar 
ship is made more convenient for use in preparatory study. Price, 80 cents. 





FIRST LATIN BOOK — GILDERSLEEVE-LODGE SERIES. 


Mr. CHARLES W. BAIN, Headmaster of the Preparatory School of the UNIVER 


SITY OF THE SouTH, Sewanee, Tennessee, has utilized his long experience as a 





classical instructor of boys by preparing a carefully graded series of lessons 
and readings for beginners. The book has features which make it peculiarly 
attractive and usable. It is complete in itself. It has numerous illustrations 


Price, 75 cents. 





STANDARD LITERATURE SERIES 


Designed for SUPPLEMENTARY READING and LITERATURE-STUDY, 33 numbers. 





Monthly issue. Most warmly commended by distinguished educators. Send 
for new 24-page circular of contents. 

GOLDEN-ROD BOOKS — four graded from First Reader pupils up 
Choice literature for children. Most attractive and popular. 
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CLARENDON DICTIONARY— NEW EDITION. 


The revision is by WM. HAND BROWNE, Professor of English Literature, JOHNS 
HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. The authors were PROF. BROWNE and the late PROF. 
S. S. HALDEMAN of the UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, a distinguished phil- 





ologist. It is a favorite hand-book for school, business desk, or home. New 
plates, new illustrations, new words, standard spellings and pronunciations. 
Phonetic re-spellings for pronunciation. Only proper names have capital ini 
tials. It excels in exactness of definition. Beautiful CLARENDON type in 
vocabulary. Three to four hundred new illustrations of marked excellence 


and value have been added. Price, 45 cents 


DAVIS READING BOOKS — NEW SERIES. 


The popular ‘‘ thought-and-sentence method ”’ so effectively exemplified in the 








DAVIS READING Books is receiving more extended development by the author 


in a new series. The first book of the new series is well advanced 





MAURY’S MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, EDITION 1898, 


Includes many an illustration of the diligence with which every page of text 





and every map have been scanned and all sources of fresh geographic informa- 
tion called into requisition. The annual supplementary pages are this year 
of marked interest. They contain a special map of CHINA (proper), showing 
all the provinces, treaty-ports, etc., also a map of CuBA and of the PHILIP 
PINES. The Puysicar and ELEMENTARY are kept in harmony with the present 


conditions of geographic science, 





Other new books are advanced in preparation. Our various standard educational publications command wide acceptance and use. Correspondence invited, 





BOSTON: 352 Washington Street, 
NEW ORLEANS: 714-716 Canal Street. 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, ie ‘ . $2.00 @ year 
One renewal and one new subscription, $3-98 = 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TBACHER (monthly), . . 
Both papers to one address, ° ° ° 
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$1.00 a year 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE WOODS. 





BY EDITH M. THOMAS, 





¥ 
Something wild I ever startle 
When the columned wood I enter; 
Swift as Indian arrows dartle, 
Something seeks the forest’s centre! 
Thence it throws its glances keen, 
But itself remains unseen. 


If I linger, hushed with wonder, 
Back returns the native Presence, 
And the boughs it shelters under 
Pleasured, make a bowery pleasance: 
Upward with an impulse fond 
Looks each lowly flower and frond. 


Peradventure in the pine tree 
Is its cell, or swinging aerie, 
Peradventure Pan’s divine tree 
Solely for its footsteps chary 
Spreads a carpet on the ground, 
Umber-warped, and foe to sound. 


In the woodbird’s faintest fluting 
Peradventure part it bears; 
In the slender wood-stream shooting 
Down its mossed and ledgy stairs, 
Peradventure there it dwells 
’Midst a round of liquid bells. 
II. 


Didst thou in the old time follow 
Rhea’s chariot, drawn by lions? 
Or by shady hill and hollow 
Didst thou fleet,—a nymph of Dian’'s? 
Nay, if any word could name thee, 
That would fetter thee and tame thee! 


All of wildest and of sweetest 
Dwells with thee, Oh forest haunter! 
Thou that wooest and retreatest, 
Thou enchantment and enchanter, 
Woodland Silence, woodland Sound, 


Glide my woodland dream around. 


WHAT THEY 


SA Y. 


WitiiaAM T. Harris, LL.D., U.S. Commissioner of 
Education: The great object of education is to fit the 


individual to combine his forees with those of his 


fellow-men. 
What is 
called stupidity in any study is simply the indication 


Proressor A. E. Dotpear, Tufts College: 


that certain brain area is not properly nourished, or 
Most 


1S 


without communication with the nerve fibre. 
There 


such thing as vicarious exercise of faculties, for the 


of the pressure in the schools is abuse. no 


eye cannot be made hetter by attention to hearing. 


Joun BurrouGcus: Those see who wish to see. 


Presipent W.H. Payne, Nashville: For purposes 


of education, is it desirable to cultivate happiness 


serenity of spirit, and composure of mind? 
2 - 


PresipEnt C, W. Exsor, Harvard University: From 
to of the 


vhole time of American children is given to the sub- 


mne-sixth one-fourth, or even one-third, 


ect of arithmetic, a subject which does not train a 
ingle one of the four faculties, the training of which 


hould be the fundamental object of education. 





BOOKS. 


BY REV. J. L. SPALDING, BISHOP OF PEORIA, 


[Excerpts from the Fifth Essay in “Thoughts and Theories.’’} 
Books are a world 
they speak to the mind and the heart; they divert 
from care and sorrow; they awaken the fancy and set 
the imagination afire. They take us round the globe, 
travel with us through every land, ready at a sign to 
recount the rise and fall of nations; they linger with 
us in quiet vales to tell the stories of happy lovers or 
to rechant the songs of poets. . In the agora or the 
fcrum they crave our silence while Demosthenes 
hurls his marshals the 
They trans- 
form ruins and make them loom before us in all their 
early splendor; from battlefields where waves the 
ripening grain, they evoke contending armies with 
all the pomp and circumstance of war. 


fierce invective or Cicero 


stately phrases of his lofty discourse. 


They bring 
to us, while we sit in our easy chair, before our own 
hearthfire, the men and women who have served and 
ennobled mankind,—those who have made history, 
founded religions, framed laws, upbuilt states, created 
and taught 
tvrants, and endured infinitely. 


arts scrences, 


philosophies, withstood 
They are many worlds—they take us back to the 
paradisal home; they lead us to the promised land. 
\t their bidding blind Homer grasps his harp and 
the Grecian hosts assemble on the windy plains of 


Troy. ‘The unyoked steeds champ the golden grain 
beneath the starlit heavens. Hector falls before 
Achilles, and Priam kisses the hand which slew his 


son, making us feel that thousands of years ago, as 
now, love was more divine than strength, pity more 

v . 
godlike than power. ‘To whatever spot on earth is 


memorable, books will take us. ‘lo whoever is in any 
way capable of human life, they bring refreshment 
and joy. In the endless variety of races and indi- 
viduals, of tastes and opinions, they have wherewith 
{< all. 


rot offer themselves as guides? 


satisfy Is there a world to which poets do 
They dip their pens 
The 


young hear them chant the praises of immortal love; 


in the colors of the dawn and _ the twilight. 


the strong, the all-subduing power of will; the old, 
the of restful death. They take 
mood: they laugh, they weep, they mock; and sud 


peace our every 


denly they are afire with the courage of heroes, or are 


rapt m ecstasy with saints and martyrs. They are 


the trumpeters of patriots who battle for their coun 
‘ry, ond to nursing mothers they sing low lullabies. 


VODERN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION, 
BY PROFESSOR KE, B. TITCHENER, 


Cornell University. 


EBBINGHAUS’ METHOD FOR THE STUDY 
MENTAL FATIGUE IN SCHOOL HOURS. 


Lranech of there are 


i. OF 


sclence men whose 


published wo 


every 


rk is anxiously expected and eagerly 


read, not only for the sake of the results which it em 
bodies. but also for the sake of the method which it 
displays In the front rank of the masters of method 


in current cxperimental psychology I should place 
Professor Lbbinghaus of Breslau, Professor Hering of 


Leipzig, and Professor Mueller of Goettingen. b- 
hinghaus’ little book on “Memory” is one of our 
classics: and the article in which he sets forth his 


theory of color vision—a theory which no one, so far 
as I know, has unreservedly accepted, and about which 
the author himself has recently confessed to suspen 
method. Hering’s 


sion of judgment—is a model of 


worl m psve hologiceal opties is (or should he) uni 
Ilv | 


logical comparison of lifted weights, on memory, and 


vers nown. Mueller’s papers on the psycho- 


on color theorv ar German 


aeknow ledged even by 


to he ‘neberaus trefflich’ Other psychologists 


Critics 


mioht rank other men alongside of these three: all 


would admit. I think. that the three named stand in 


the front rank. 
“Zeitschrift 


101), 


fuer 


Professor 


the 
6, 


of 
Xlll., pt. 


recent numb r 


(vol. 


In a 
Psychologie” 


p- 


they interest and amuse us; 


Ebbinghaus has an article of sixty pages on “a new 
method of testing mental capacity, and its application 
to school children.” I propose here to describe Pro- 
fessor ;bbinghaus’ method, on the assumption that 
what a psychoiogist of eminence has to say upon an 
educational matter of such vital import cannot fail 
to be of extreme interest to educationalists. It must 
be remembered, of course, that the order of exposition 
in such cases is by no means necessarily the order of 
thought. Most men cannot write in orderly fashion 
until they have thought at haphazard ‘all round 
about’ their subject. I do not know, then, whether 
Professor ibbinghaus thought things out in the pre- 
cise order in which he sets them down. But it is this 
latter order which concerns us here.* 

In 1895, the chief magistrate 
of the city of Breslau noticed that his children came 
home from their five hours of morning school in a 


‘lo begin our story. 


state of lassitude and nervous excitability. Some- 
thing had to be done; perhaps a portion of the work 
postponed till the afternoon, perhaps the time of in- 
The magistrate, like a wise 
A was 
formed, to co:sider the tests of fatigue already ap- 
it 
lbbinghaus’ record of the work of this commission 


struction shortened. 


man, scught expert advice. commission 


plied and to devise new ones; and is Professor 


that we have before us. 

All previous tests of mental fatigue, he says, may 
The first 
sists in the continuance, for a definite period, of one 


he grouped under two main heads. con- 


and the same tcrm of instruction, the results of which 
Thus 


Buergerstein (1891) gave a number of classes (age 


are taken at regularly recurring intervals. 
from eleven to thirteen) easy sums in addition and 


multiplication. The work was continued for four 
periods of ten minutes each, with intervals of five 
minutes between task and task. ‘The results were as 
follows. Quantitatively, there was increase of work; 
the last ten minutes showed a gain of forty per cent. 
over the first: qualitatively, there was a much more 
marked decrease of work; the mistakes of the last ten 
minutes were, relatively, 100 per cent. more numer- 
ous than those of the first. 

It is a presupposition of this, as it must be of every, 
form of test that you ean argue from its results to 
the results of school work at large; i. e., 


upon other subjeets and for longer time periods. 


of work done 


And Kraepelin, ene of the leading alienists of Ger 
The 


quantitative inercase, he tells us, is natural; it is due 


many, has so argued in the present instance. 


The qualitative decrease is significant of 
exhaustion. ‘The that 
exhaustion does not become apparent in ordinary 


to practice. 
extreme mental reason such 
school tasks is that the children are endowed with the 
happy faculty of inattention. 

“Well!” remarks Ebbinghaus, “that may be so or 
At all events, it is not proven.” For 


(1) the test work demands a continued mental stress 


mav not be so. 
and tension that is not required by the teacher in 
if 
notonous than is regular class work. 


(2) comparison more 


The increase 


class; and is beyond 
mi 
in amount may, therefore, be due to carelessness, 
itself the result of the tedium of the occupation. 
(Notice, too, that an 


hour’s practice in very familiar tasks could hardly 


Careless work is quick work. 


lead to the immense quantitative increase that Buer- 


gerstein found.) And the decrease in quality may 
he due ty this same carelessness, as well as to fatigue. 
Nothing can be made of the first kind of test, 


then; or, at any rate, nothing can be made of it till 
it has been supplemented by other tests. We pass 
to those of the second sort. In these, school instruc- 
tion is allowed to take its usual course, and we try to 
discover its mental effect by putting the children, at 
intervals, to seme appropriate trial. The experi- 
racnts of Griesbach (1895) are typical of this form of 
test. 


ously upon the skin, they may be perceived as one or 


If two compass points are set down simultane- 


two 
Cra- 


* Darwin affords a salient instance of the coincidence of the 
orders, the order of thought and the order of exposition. C.F 
mer, ‘* The Method of Darwin,”’ 1897, p. 23. 
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as two distinct pressures, according to the width of 
their objective separation. Griesbach found that the 
separation required to bring about the perception of 
two different pressures was larger when his pupils 
were tired than it was when they were fresh. At the 
end of the third hour of instruction the points had 
tc he set three times as far apart as they had before 
work began. There would seem, then, to be a cor- 
relation beiween mental fatigue and the space dis- 
crimination of the skin. 

The principle of Griesbach’s test, says Kbbing- 
haus, is right. Instruction must go on as usual, and 
the children’s minds be ‘tapped’ for signs of fatigue 
from time to time. As for its special execution, that 
is a different matter. The requirement that you 
shall set down a pair of compasses on a child’s hand, 
and get him to say whether he perceives one point or 
two, sounds easy enough. In practice—and_ here 
every experimental psychologist will bear the writer 
out—it is exceedingly difficult; sources of error fairly 
lie in wait for the experimenter. Moreover, how are 
we to conceive of the supposed correlation? Is a 
child whose skin discrimination has fallen to one- 
half of the normal just one-half as competent, in 
general mental capacity, as he was? In other words, 
is the relation one of simple proportionality? We 
cannot say. And again: at what point does the re- 
duction of skin discrimination mean a serious reduc- 
tion of general capacity? Is a child who has ‘gone 
to pieces’ as regards the discrimination of compass 
points altogether incapable of mental work? Till 
we have enswers to these questions, the aesthesio- 
metric test ean give but doubtful results. 

Soe far the ertticism has been mainly negative. It 
leads us, however, to two positive conclusions. In 
the first place, we must let instruction follow its ordi- 
nary routine. Secondly, we must have recourse not 
{o extraneous symptoms, such as the reduction of skin 
sensitivity, bul to tests in kind. We must make trial, 
in some way, of the mental processes that are in- 
volved in the progress of regular school instruction. 

The attempt te meet these conditions led, in the 
Breslau case, tc the employment of the three follow- 
ing tests. 

(1) The arithmetical test.—At the beginning of 
instruction and at the end of every hour (Griesbach 
method) easy sums in addition and multiplication 
(Buergerstein) were set for ten minutes. (Five min- 
utes would have been better.) This test is good, SO 
far as if gocs, but is evidently one-sided. A man 
might be a lightning calculator, and yet take no very 
prominent piace in the intellectual world. ‘The test 
must be supplemented by others. 

(2) The memory test.—At the beginning of 
instruction and at the end of every hour (Griesbach) 
short series ef words were read aloud to the class and 
written down from memory (Jacobs, Bolton). The 
words used were the one-syllable number names. 
They were arranged in chance order. Ten series 
were read and written at each trial—two series of 
six words, and two each of seven, eight, nine, and ten 
words. Rate of reading, place of accent in the series, 
ete., were kept es constant as possible. The test took 
from four to tive minutes. 

This test is open to an objection of the same kind 
as that which we urged against the arithmetical. Tt 
is one-sided. Memory lies at the root of the higher 
mental processes; it is not itself such a process. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that people who 
have a ‘mechanical,’ a merely retentive memory are 
not, as a rule. people of high intellectual capacity. 
Again, then, the test must be supplemented. 

This ‘supplementing’ constitutes the erux of the 
Whole problem. Ebbinghaus throws light upon it by 
citing as ilustrations our notions of “ability” or 
“capability” in war and in medicine. A good gen 
eral, he says, is a general who can put together all the 
aonflicting accounts that he receives of the enemy’s 
movements, all that he knows of the character of the 
country, of the idiosyncrasies of his subordinate offi- 
cers, of the celibre of the regiments at his disposal, 

a A food 
physician, in the same way, is a physician who can 
out together al] t , 


ete., into a sine plan which spells victorv. 


; he conflicting reports of symptoms 
that the patient gives him, all his knowledge of 
materia medica, all his insight into human nature. 


into a single course of treatment that spells cure. In 
a word, iniellectual capability means combining 
power. The manifold of discrete phenomena is 
moulded into a unity; the work of intellect is a work 
of associating, correcting, supplementing, forming 
the given. Why not try, then, a ‘combination’ test 
of mental fatigue? 

(3) The combination test—Such a test must fulfill 
three requirements. It must be simple; for its pur- 
pose is to bring out the effects of mental strain, not 
fo be itself fatiguing. The ‘combinations’ called 
for must be on the same mental level; otherwise the 
number of right and wrong combinations that occur 
at the different times of trial will not furnish a uni- 
form measure of mental fatigue. And the form of 
the test must be as general as possible, to allow of the 
intercomparison of a wide range of school classes. 

All these conditions seem to be met by the filling 
out of mutilated texts. Printed pages of prose were 
taken, mutilated by the omission of syllables (at begin- 
ning, end, or middle of word), of parts of syllables, 
and of whole words. Each omission of syllable or 
part of syllable was marked by a separate line or dash. 
The pupils were told to fill out the texts laid before 
them (a) as quickly as they could, having regard (b) 
to the sense of the passage and (c) to the number of 


syllables omitted. Tests were made at the beginning 


doing in the language hour? Does not the transla 
tion of Greck and Latin call for these particular 
combination processes very much more definitely 
than does drawing, e. g., or geography? And is it so 
surprising that, under these circumstances, the pre 
ceding hour’s practice in language work should have 
its effect upon the test? It would seem, truly, that 
the end is not even yet; that this combination method 
must itself bé supplemented, before we obtain a com 
mon denominator for intellectual capacity. In the 
meantime, Professor Ebbinghaus has pointed out 
with the rigorous logie of a trained mind, the road 
ihat we must follow. 


AN AFTERNOON IN ITALY. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT A, M, HAMMERS. 

Ona sunny September afternoon in 1897 we bade 
farewell for a time to Rome and turned southward, 
hound for Naples. Our long train of cars, with its 
pufling engine (strangely out of place they seemed 
where there is so much to recall the past and so little 
to remind one of the present), bore us rapidly towards 
the walls of the city, swept out through the high- 
arched gateway, and then began its hurried flight 
across the great Roman Campagna. Rome has no 


suburbs. It ends abruptly. Inside is a populous, 








ROMI CAMPAGNA 


of instruction and at the end of every hour; the time 
allowed m each case was five minutes. Great care 
was exercised in the preparation of the texts, and 
trials were made on outsiders before the sheets were 
laid before the classes.* 

This, then, is Professor Ebbinghaus’ “new method 
of testing mental capacity,” and this the course of 
argument by which he leads his reader to its compre- 
hension. And the results? They are set forth by 
the author in four chapters, entitled, respectively: 
Results in their Bearing upon the Question — of 
“The Practical Applieation of the Three Tests,” their 
“Relations to the General Mental Capacity of the 
Pupils,” “The Results Classified by Sex.” and “The 
Fatigue.” For these discussions the reader is re 
ferred to the original article; the present paper has 
to de only with the method of Ebbinghaus’ inquiry. 
At the very 
end of his essay. Professor Ebbinghaus compares the 


One point may, however, be noticed. 


results of the cembination test after language hours 
(Greek and “atin) with its results after hours of other 
mixed work (drawing, arithmetic, religious instrue 
tion, ete.). 
out during the five minutes in the former case is, on 
2.5: in the latter, 46.1. The percent 
age of error in the total performance is, in the former 
ease, 21.5; in the latter, 25.9. Plainly, the dead lan 


suages have the best of it! Professor Ebbinghaus re 


The number of syllables rightly filled 


the ave rage, 


marks that the result “will be a surprise to many 
people”: and, at first sight, it may be. But, after all, 
is not the combination test, the filling out of muti 
lated texts by sense, by guesses at meaning and con 
nection,— is not this pretty much what the pupils are 


*Sauiple texts are given by Ebbinghaus, pp. 458-9 








AND AQUEDUCT, 


compactly-built city, outside are the dreary wastes of 
the Campagna, and the walls form the sharply de 
fined dividing line. 

The Campagna proper included the greater part 
of ancient Latium, and was from sixty to ninety miles 
in length and from thirty to forty-five miles in width. 
The term as it is now applied, however, has reference 
only to the lowlands bordering the Tiber, an area of 
perhaps seven hundred square miles. The Cam 
pagna Was not alwavs the desolate region it now Is. 
\t the founding of Rome (754 B. C.) it swarmed with 
life, and was the seat of several powerful tribes. 
Ilistory tells us that Rome was at least four hundred 
years in subjugating these little commonwealths. 
But. with Rome as its centre, the Campagna became 
the ereat camp and battleground of the besieging 
armies which so often thundered at the gates of the 
city. Carthagenians, Huns, Goths, and Vandals tn 
turn swept over it: its towns, villages, and seattered 
habitations were blotted out, never to be rebuilt: and 
the sounds of human industry died away into that un 
broken silence which for centuries has reigned ov: 
it. A recent writer, commenting on the monoton 
desolation of the Campagna, says: “If the statue ol 
Rome which surmounts the tower of the capitol had 
human sympathies and could feel its position, its lot 
would be most pitiable and forlorn, doomed as it has 
heen for so many centuries to survey the dreary waste 
which on all sides surround the walls of the imperl: 
citv." In fact, to an imaginative mind the Campagna 
seems an “uneanny” place, haunted by the restles 
spirits of the thousands whom it entombs, while the 
vellow Tiber, rolling sluggishly through its borde1 
ing marshes, seems burdened with the weight of the 


dark memories which it bears on its troubled bosom 
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A special feature of the Campagna, and one for 
which it furnishes a fitting setting, are the ruined 
aqueducts which cross it, and which tell as nothing 
else can do of the power, resources, and luxury which 


characterized the proud city of the Caesars. 
Ancient Rome boasted at least a score of these 
aqueducts, and three of them are still in use. These 


great artificial waterways stretch in diverging lines 
across the Campagna and terminate in the distant 
mountains. Most of them are entirely underground, 
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This great highway, over which chariot wheels rolled 
and Roman legions marched when all Europe beyond 
the Alps was but a wilderness, is well worthy of its 
title, “Regina Viarum.” e 
twenty-two 


Its foundations were laid 

years by Appius 
Claudius, from whom it derives its name, and it is vet 
the great connecting link between Rome and the sea- 
ports of southern Italy. Tor the first few miles out- 
side the walls of Rome it is bordered on either side by 
tombs, temples, and other structures in various stages 


over hundred ago 


Se 








ROME—AQUEDUCT 
but others are carried for miles of their course on 
massive stone arches, some of which are over one 
hundred feet in height. It is estimated that the 


aggregate amount of water thus brought to the city 
was equal in volume to that of a stream twenty feet 
wide, six feet deep, and flowing with a velocity of six 
times that of the Thames. A _ French 
estimates the daily supply in gallons and makes the 
grand total three hundred and thirty-three millions. 
The best preserved and the most impressive of the 
aqueducts above ground is the Claudian. It was fed 
by springs in the Sabine mountains, and was forty- 


statistician 


two miles in length. True, it is a ruin now, but a 
ruin which makes glad the heart of the antiquarian 
and one which quickens the pulse of every lover of 
Its sup- 
ports seem staggering under their weight of years, 


the picturesque and the grand. massive 
but grasses and wild flowers springing from cranny 
and crevice and clinging vines stretehing across fallen 
archways cover up the unsightly scars and add a new 
and stronger element of beauty; here and there great 
gaps show from whence was taken much of the build 
ing material for modern Rome, but the missing por 
tions only serve to relieve the monotony of its once 
unbroken lines and to emphasize the massiveness of 
the remaining portions; the great conduit through 
which the imprisoned waters once so swiftly flowed is 
now shattered and dry. but the long shafts of sun 
shine falling through the floor add the last 
touch to a picture in which light and shade and power 


hroken 


and picturesqueness are most harmoniously blended 
Story, in speaking of this aqueduct, says, “Wherever 
you go, the arches are visible; and toward nightfall, 
slowing in the splendors of a Roman sunset, and 
printing their lengthening sun-looped shadows upon 
the illuminated slopes. thev look as if the hand of 
Midas had touched them and changed their massive 
blocks of molten 
gold.” 

Another feature in 
and one which is in sight 
the way from Rome to Naples, is the Appian Wav. 


travertine into crusty courses of 


keeping with the Campagna, 


for a considerable part of 
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THE CAMPAGNA. 


of decay. Many of these are now mere masses of rub 


bish, with every vestige of architectural beauty ob- 
literated; but in others may still be seen the remains 
of sculptured pediments, bits of broken statuary, 
parts of shattered columns and pilasters, and often- 
times clinging patches of beautiful marble casing. 
structures, that in a distance 


of two and one-half miles at least one hundred may 


So numerous are these 


this road, too, about one and one-half miles from the 
Porta Sebastiano, are the Catacombs. Of these we 
hope to speak in a succeeding article. 

Few animate objects are seen as you are whirled 
across the Campagna, and you look and listen in vain 
for the familiar sights and sounds of rural life. An 
occasional patch of half-tilled ground comes in sight; 
here and there, clipping still closer the scanty herb- 
age, is a flock of sheep or goats watched over by ¢ 
solitary shepherd; and still less frequently your gaze 
rests for a moment on a herd of wild-eyed, broad- 
horned buffaloes in charge of a mounted herdsman; 
but these features serve by contrast to increase rather 
than to lessen the monotony of the scene, and to em- 
phasize rather than to relieve the silence and desola- 
tion. 

As our train bears us rapidly onward, the hazy out- 
lines of the hills become more and more distinct, the 
mountains on our left loom up higher and higher in 
their stern and savage grandeur, and all about us are 
seen increasing signs of human life and activity. 
One thing can be said of the little cities and villages 
along this part of the route, and that is that they are 
most picturesquely situated. Among the mountains 
of Switzerland the widely-scattered cottages occupy 
the valleys, but here the flat-roofed stucco-and-stone 
structures crown the highest point of some isolated 
peak, and cling together and to the brow of the 
mountain as swallows’ nests cling to the rafters of an 
old barn. The effect is striking, but is more than off- 
by the loss of both comfort and convenience. 
This is but conjectural on our part, however; we do 
not speak from personal observation. The tourist 
soon learns to content himself with an outside view 
of the average Italian dwellings, for within he is 
reasonably sure to find much that conflicts with his 
American ideas of cleanliness and good housekeeping. 

As the afternoon shadows grow longer and longer 
and we near our journey’s end, the scenes through 
which we pass are marked by more and more decided 
changes. <A tropical fertility takes the place of 
barrenness; groves of olive trees are seen on every 
hand; at every station black-eyed, bejeweled girls and 
women offer baskets of luscious fruit; and at every 
group of farm buildings, on threshing-floors of sun- 
dried earth, cream-colored oxen are 
slowly tramping out the yellow grain. At last Capua 
is reached, the few remaining miles of the journey 
are quickly passed, and just as the sun sinks in the 
west we sight Naples, “The Laughing Queen of the 
Mediterranean.” Before us lies the city on its semi- 
circular ranges of hills, its white houses looking, as 


set 


long-horned, 








CAMPAGNA AND 


are doubtless but a small 
the “Via 


bordering closely on this 


sti|] by counted. and these 


part of the number which once graced 


Appia.” 


famous road 


Qne_ structure 
now attracting the special atten 

It is the little chapel near the 
apena gateway, whose almost obliterated in- 
scription, “Quo Vadis, Domine?” furnished the title 


for Along 


s just 
tion of tourist 


ancient ( 


Sien! famous historical novel. 
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WAY 


APPIAN 


some one has suggested, like rows of china cups and 
saucers ranged on the shelves of a crescent-shaped 
closet; beyond it, its blue waters reflecting the crim- 
son and gold of the sunset clouds, is that bay whose 
beauties have been the theme of many a poet’s song; 
and to the eastward, rising four thousand feet in air, 
and crowned with an ever-ascending wreath of cloud, 
Vesuvius forms a fitting climax to the scene. 




















BY ELEANOR ROOT, BOSTON. 

‘The first school on my list was one of the “foreign” 
primaries in North Boston. Wandering into the 
room where the beginners are given their initial 
lessons in English, 1 seated myself and listened to the 
struggles of Dominico Visconti, and Davis Teff- 
shansky, and John Frazzini, and Eugenio Zenoni, and 
Tomassino Tulaly, and Agrippino Limoli, and 
Michele Abruzese, and Generoso Guareule, and Pas- 
qual Demodena with our language, which, by the 
way. children in these schools learn to speak well in 
five or six months. I append a fragment of the 
conversation. 

'Teacher.—*Who — can 
Agrippino._—“These are my eyes” (pointing). 

“Who can point to his ears?” 
are my ears” (pointing). 

“Who sits before you, Dominico?” 


point to his eyes?” 


Generoso.—**'These 
“John sits be- 
fore me.” 

“Who can show me the back of his head?” 
Pasqual. —** This is the back of my head” (point- 
ing). 


“Who can show me his nose?” EKugenio,—*This 
is my nose” (pinching it). 
“Pick up my book on the desk, Dominico.” (‘The 


hoy does so.) “What is that, children?” ‘Phat is 
your book.” 

“Who sits in front of you, Davis? ‘'Tomassino 
sits in front of me.” 

“Who sits at the back of you, Michele?” 


pino sits at the back of me.” 


*Agrip- 


“When we don’t want our sentence so long we say, 
He sits behind me. (All repeat. 
'leacher writes on board: “He sits behind me.” ‘The 


Children, repeat.” 


children spell the sentence by sound, and read it.) 
(Several hands.) 


s9 


“How many of vou have a cat?” 
“What do you give it to eat, Pasqual?” “Grass. 
“Crass? What do you give your cat, John?” “I 
vive my cat milk.” 

“[ feed the cat with milk. Say it, 
(Children repeat.) 


“Who feeds you, Generoso?” “My mother feeds 


children.” 


me,” 
“Read the first line together” (pointing to chart): 
“The dog likes to swim.” 


“ like to 


“Do you like to swim, ‘Tomassino?” 


swim.” 

“What else do you like?” (Silenee.) “Do you like 
apples.” (A nod.) “Tell me. I like of, 
like apples.” 

“Can you swim, Agrippino?” “I can swim.” 


“Show me how you swim.” | (Boy gets up and skips 
Children correct him.) 


What IL was particularly pleased with in this class 


about the room. 
of boys was their docility and interest. Some were 
large, some were small, but all evinced the same 
[ departed with reluctance, not 
withstanding the fact that the smell of garlic was so 


eagerness to learn. 


strong that it brought the tears to my eyes? 

I turned my steps Dorchester way, stopping on my 
Tt was the lunch 
hour, and as I watched the damsels flocking around 


journey at the Girls’ Latin school. 


the counter and tables, partaking of soup, bread and 
butter, milk, simple cakes and fresh fruit—all for’a 
I thought of the myriads of 
dyspeptics all over the land who could be saved were 


ridiculously small sum— 


this eustom of providing luncheons to obtain in all 
the schools. 

At my next and last school I stopped for a few 
moments in ene of the lower rooms, where a lesson in 
sewing was being given by the special teacher. The 
girls were busily and happily engaged in back stitch- 
ing, hemming, and felling. I looked enviously at 
their neat work, and asked humbly if I might be 
taught to make a knot which would not be too big. 
which would be big enough, and which would not 
come out. One of the smallest damsels gave me an 
object lesson. and T departed r joicing. 

T was then conducted through various rooms by 
the principal, where T heard many interesting exer 
cises. But the only thing of which I shall speak was 
the It was delightful to watch the 

as they rec ited choice bits from 
this poet and from that One eould not but feel 
that the soul of the sentiment had taken hold upon 


““memorv cvrems 99 
faces of the children 
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them. Rich and poor, large and small, black and 
white,—all were ready. One great colored girl re- 
cited lines from the “Chambered Nautilus,” 


.. “IT heard a voice that sings, 
Cuild thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasous roll. 
Teave thy low-vaulted past. 
L.ct each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea.”’ 


“Did you say that to your mother?” asked the 
principal. 

“Yes, sir,” 
she said it helped her.” 

An Armenian girl recited in a particularly beauti- 


was the reply. “She was crying, and 


ful manner, 
“Still waiis. kind Nature to impart 
Her chcicest gifts to such as gain 
Au entraice to her loving heart 
Through the sharp discipline of pain.” 


Who can estimate the influence of these uplifting 
thoughts upon the minds of the young? I thought 
“As a man thinketh, 
These children can carry these beautiful 


as | wended my way-.home: 
so he is.” 
things through life just as easily as they could, 
“Where did you get that pail,’ which sticks in iy 
inemory yet! 





LESSONS IN PATRIOTISM.—.)} 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD., 


“Surely that people is happy to whom the noblest story 
in history has come down through father and mother, and 
by the unbroken traditions of their own firesides.’’—From 
Senator George F. Hoar’s oration at Plymouth December, 
1895. 

Fortunate indeed are the children of this land 
who first imbibe the spirit of patriotism at the home 
fireside and learn the meaning of good citizenship, 
but as a large proportion of the pupils in the public 
schools of our country are of foreign parentage, some 
systematic course for inculeating appreciation of the 
achievements of the American people, and loyalty to 
its interests, as well as devotion to its continued wel- 
fare, must be adopted in the schools. 

Since the Centennial of 1776 a wave of patriotic 
feeling has been surging over our land and has found 
crystallization in the societies commemorating the 
deeds of the Revolutionary pat~iots, of the founders 
of the colonies, and of those who clinched independ- 
ence by the war of 1812. The commendable work 
of preserving relics of these eras and of raising suit 
able memorials has been taken up none too soon, for 
many precious witnesses of those glorious days and 
doings have passed before the ravages of time and of 
fire; but above and beyond this expression of loving 
pride is the glorious awakening of the heart to what 
patriotism really means, to a realization of the great 
blessing of being able to call one’s own a land that 
stands as a beacon light to illume the pathway to 
liberty, a land that the whole world must honor for 
the justice and humanity _ that 
acts. Even 


permeate ite 
now, with the eyes 
of the nations turned upon us, 
we are proving ourselves “worthy 
of our high ealling,” by temper 
ing our triumphs with merey and 
generosity. 

In pursuing a plan of patriotic 
exercises it would be well to bring 





to bear as many subjects of study 
as possible following the sug 
gestions given in the art les 
sons.*  Manv incidents of in 
terest connected with the Revo- 
lution, not laid down in the 


regular text-books, can be found 





+ by expenditure of a little time 


7 and thought. Seribner’s “Popu- 
The ancient beacon hy . T°: 
that gave to Beacon hill, lar Historv of the | nited 

Boston, its name. The . 66 . . ’ <p; : 
barrel contained tar,and States ; Lossing’s Pictorial 
in the basket were com ~~ 4 99 
Field-book of the Revolution’; 


bustibles. 
Beneath Old Roof-trees” (and other hooks) by 


*“Art Lessons for Schools,” Journals for April 21 and May 5 
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Adam knglish Brown; and John Fiske’s histories, 
“Old South Leatlets,” ete., will be found very help 
ful. It would be a good plan to make out a table of 
the principal events leading up to and during the 
Revolution, and as the anniversary of one of these 
(ranspires, make it the nucleus of the day's work. 
Declamation, song, history, geography, spelling, and 
drawing can be modeled on the event to be cele- 
brated. Children of even tender years can draw a 
flag, a gun, a church spire with rays flashing out. 

An outline of events by months is here given, 
which can be enlarged or modified to meet the needs 
of any class:— 

JANUARY:— 

1764.—Duties on West India goods. 

1, 1776.— Burning of Norfolk, Va. 

3. 1777.—Battle of Princeton, Washington commanding, 

1780.—Sir Henry Clinton reached Savannah. 

1781.—The traitor Arnold harried Virginia. 
FEBRUARY:— : 

1775.—A plot to seize cannon at Salem. (Failed.) 

1778.—Treaties of alliance with France (following our 
Saratoga victory). 

1778.--Lord North proposes conciliation. 

22d.—Washington’s birthday. 
MARCH:— 

1755.—Stamp act passed. 

1766.—Stamp act repealed through intervention of Wil- 
liam Pitt, Lord Camden, and others. 


(Too late.) 
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MARSHALL HOUSE, 


House built by John Hancock and formed the office of Ebenezer, 
his brother, who was Department Paymaster General of the Con 
tinental Army Were the French meney, brought by Count 
D’Estaing’s fleet, was stored, This sketch was made on the spot by 
the celebrated American artist, Darius Cobb. 


5. 1770.-—Boston massacre in King (now State) street. 

5. 1775.—Warren’s oration in the Old South meeting 
house. (Incident of the bullets and silk handkerchief.) 

15. 1781.—Battle of Guilford Court House. 

17. 1776.—Evacuation of Boston by the British. 


20, 1776.—Occupation of Boston by Washington’s army 

1777.—General Howe sends to destroy stores at Peek 

178Z.—-Lord North resigned. 
APRIL 

1S, 1775.—Lexinegton and Concord. 

1777.—General Tryon destroys stores at Danbury, Conn. 

1780.—Sir Henry Clinton laid siege to Charleston, S. C. 
MAY 

1774.—General Gage arrives at Boston. 
boys’ playground.) 

1775.—Second continental congress at Philadelphia, and 
the name ‘“‘United Colonies” assumed. 

Martia! law proclaimed in the colonies, and a price set 
on the heads of Hancock and Samuel Adams. 


A better policy adapted 


(Incident of 


As for their king, that John Hancock, 
And Adams, if they’re taken, 
Their heads for signs shall hang up high 
Upon the hill called Beacon.” 
—Rhyme of the Time. 


17, 1780.—Charleston, S. C., 
Lincoln of Hingham. 

1781.—Lord Cornwallis reached Virginia from South 
Carolina, and camped at Yorktown. 


capitulated under General 
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mittees of safety formed; 
congress of all the colonies resolved on. 


LI 
North, 
famous 
closing scenes, 
states, took plac e during the later months of the year. 
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JUNE:— 

1767.—Duty on tea, paper, glass, and painters’ colors. 

17, 1775.—Bunker Hill. 

2S, 1776.—Colonel Moultrie holds fort on Sullivan’s 
is'and against Sir Peter Parker. (Name changed to Fort 
Moultrie.) 

7, 1776.—Motion of Richard Henry Lee of Virginia in 
the continental congress that the “colonies be declared 
free and independent.’”’ Committee appointed then and 
there to draw up a declaration. Composed of Jefferson, 
John Adams, Franklin, Sherman, and Livingston. (Of 
these, three were born in Massachusetts. ) 

1776.—Sir William Howe sails for Halifax. 

1777.—Ticonderoga besieged by Burgoyne, 
and Indians. 

28, 1778.—Monmouth Court House. 


Canadians 


JULY:-— 
1772.—Massachusetts representatives passed resolutions 


of dissatisfaction concerning the royal governor. 

3, 1775.—Washington takes command (at Cambridge) of 
the army. 

4, 1776.—Declaration of Independence. 

1778.—French fleet arrives under d’Estaing. 

1779.— General Wayne reduces Stony Point. 

1780.— French fleet and troops arrive at Rhode Island. 
AUGUST: — 

27, 1776.—Flatbush. 

29, 1776.—Retreat of Washington in the fog at night. 

16, 1777.—Bennington under General Stark. 

29, 1778.—Battle of Rhode Island. 

16, 1780.--Camden. Baron de Kalb killed. 
SEPTIEMBER:-- 


1768.—Two British regiments arrive at Boston. (Great 
indigi ation.) 
4,177¢.—First continental congress at Philadelphia. 


Papers drawn up there were applauded by Lord Chatham 
(William Pitt). 
11, 1777.—Brandy wine. 
19, 1777.—Stillwater. 
178i.—Eutaw Springs. Victory under General Greene. 
3, 1783.—-Peace signed at Versailles. (Adams, Franklin, 
Jay, and Laurens for United States; Oswald for British.) 
OCTOBER:— 
1765.—Colonial congress at New York to protest against 
the stamp act. 


Lafayette wounded. 





impression of the meaning of the Revolutionary war, 
that no feeling of hatred be instilled or fostered in 


the hearts of the young people of the United States 


of America towards the Mother country, England, 
for arbitrary as was that parent and just as was the 





OLD POWDER MILL. 

Old mill built 1703-4, and deeded to the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay in New England, and for many years used as a public powder 
house. On September 1, 1774, General Gage seized 250 barrels of gun- 
powder stored here. In 1775 1t became the magazine of the American 
army besieging Boston. 
rebellion of the offspring, “blood is thicker than 
water,’ and the two great Anglo-Saxon races must 
hold together for the welfare of the world. The 
tyrannous measures of a strong, unscrupulous cabinet 
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PAUL REVERE’S HOMESTEAD, NORTH SQUARE, BOSTON, 


Home of Paul Revere on North square, Boston 


water was introduced to Boston, and was noted for its clear, pure water 
over to Charlestown 


‘“‘Minute-Men” enrolled for first time; com 
military stores collected a 


26, 1774 


1775.—General Gage left for England, and Sir William 


Howe tcok command of British forces. 


28, 177¢€ White Plains. 

17, 1777.—Saratoga. sSurgoyne surrenders to General 
Gates. 

19, 1781 Yorktown. Cornwallis surrenders to General 


Lineeln, 
NOVEMBER: 


1772.—_Committee of correspondence started in Boston 
1775.—Quebec. Arnold (Benedict) defeated. 

i5, 1777.—Articles of confederation. 

20, 1782.—Provisional articles of peace signed. 


DECEMBER: 


16, 1775. 


25, 1776. 


Boston tea party. 
Washington crossed the Delaware (after Val- 


ley Forge sufferings) 


£7, 1778.-—British took Savannah. 
lt will be noticed that the events leading up to the 
evolution and the military operations which opened 


at momentous campaign, all transpiring at the 


took place early in the various years (the 
“Boston ‘Tea Party” 
enacted in the Middle and Southern 


exct pted); while the 


It is above all things important to give a correct 


eation. Stats 


Etched by Darius Cobb on the spot. The pump in the rear was in use till Cochituate 


From this house Revere started on his famous “ride,” first rowing 


and a weak but virtuous king were just as oppres 
sive to the mass of the English people at home as to 
the colonies, and the truth is, they looked on with 
hated breath——one may say to see liberty triumph 
over despotism, knowing it meant increased freedom 
for themselves; therefore, the English people of to-day 
have to thank their American cousins for the poses 
sion of some of their choicest privileges, and their 
leaders in thought, the fair-minded there, acknowl] 
edge this to be so. 


lo be continued 


THE HORACE MANN CONTROVERNY. 
ln 1844-6 there 


Horace Mann, the secretary of the state board of edu- 


was a lively controversy between 


superintendent, and the thirty-one Bos- 
ton masters. It was the most brilliant bit of pam- 
phleteering in the educational experience of the 
world. 


The documenis in that controversy are as follows: 


“Seventh Annual Report” of Horace Mann, secretary 


of the Massachusetts state board of education. 1844. pp. 
188 


“Remarks” on the “Seventh Annual Report” of Hon. 
Horace Mann, secretary of Massachusetts state board of 
education. 1844. pp. 144. 

“Reply” to the ‘“‘“Remarks” on the “Seventh Annual Re- 
port” of Horace Mann, ete. 1844. pp. 176. 

“Rejoinder”’ to the “Reply” to the “Remarks” on the 
“Seventh Annual Report” of Mr. Mann, ete. 1845. pp 55. 

Rejoinder to the second section of the “Reply.” By 
William A. Shepard. March, 1845. pp. 56. 

Rejoinder to the third section of the ‘‘Reply.”’ 
Greene. March, 1845. pp. 40. 

Rejoinder to the fourth section of the “Reply.”’ By 
Joseph Hale. April, 1845. pp. 64. 

“Answer” to the “‘Rejoinder” to the “Reply” to the “Re- 
marks” to the “Seventh Annual Report,” etc. 1845. pp. 
124. 


By S. S. 


. °Penitential Tears” is a cry from the dust by the thirty- 


one Boston masters prostrated and pulverized by the hand 
of Horace Mann, etc. 

“Observations” on a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Remarks,”’ etc., 
by G. B. E. (George B. Emerson). pp. 16. 

Mr. Bumstead’s “Defense of His School Books,” in re- 
ply to S. 8. Greene. July, 1845. pp. 8. 

The Common School Controversy: consisting of three 
letters of the secretary of the board of education, in reply 
to the charges preferred against the board, with extracts 
from the daily press in regard to the controversy. pp. 56. 

The above is the controversy itself and these five 
pamphlets constitute the great utterances of Mr. 
Mann and the masters. There were, however, many 
others, interesting and valuable, among which was Mr. 
with Matthew Hale Smith. 
These pamphlets are as follows:— 


Mann’s controversy 


“Bible, Rod, and Religion in the Common Schools,’ 
Matthew Hale Smith. Boston, 1847. pp. 59. 

“Sequel to the so-called correspondence between the 
Rev. Matthew Hale Smith and Horace Mann, surrepti- 
tiously published by Mr. Smith, containing also a letter 
from Mr. Mann, suppressed by Mr. Smith, with a reply 
therein promised.” 1847. pp. 56. 


by 


“Reply” to the ‘‘Sequel” of Hon. Horace Mann, 1847, 
pp. 36. 

“Letter” to the Rev. Matthew Hale Smith in answer to 
his ‘“‘Reply” to the ‘‘Sequel,” ete., by Mr. Mann. 1847. 
pp. 22. 

‘“‘Horace Mann and Matthew Hale Smith,” by Mr. Smith. 
1847. pp. 8. 

“The Schoolmaster’s Review of Mr. Mann’s Report.’ 
(No date.) By Luther. 

“School Discipline.” 


By Anti-Busby. 


\nother episode which called out much lively 
pamphleteering was reports upon the condition of the 
schools of 


Poston by a special committee of the 


Boston school board. ‘These pamphlets are as 


follows: 


Report of the visiting committee of the primary school 
board on a portion of the remarks of the grammar 
masters. 1844. pp. 138. 

“Review” of this report by ‘“‘Scholiast.” 1845. pp. 58. 

“The Scholiast Schooled,” an examination of the ‘‘Re- 
view” of the “Reports,” etec., by ‘‘A Bostonian.’’ 1846. 
pp. 65. 

Report of a committee of the masters of the Boston 
schools on ‘‘A Letter’ from Dr. John Odin, Jr., and in re- 
lation to a report of a special committee on the Boston 
primary school board. 1845. pp. 18. 

Reports of the annual visiting committees of the public 
schools of the city of Boston. 1845. pp. 168. 

“Address to the Citizens of Boston.” By S. G. Howe, 
William Brigham, J. L. T. Coolidge, and Theophilus Par 


sons. 1846. pp. 12. 


Patriotic songs are in order. 


‘Twelve vears ago the State University of California 


had but 300 students at Berkeley, and Stanford was 
‘To-day the 


than 2.600 academic 


not open. two institutions have more 
students. Can any other state 
parallel that record ? 


The lategt report of the large universities of the 
world show the number of students as follows: 


Students. 


uk MERE SERT SE UNO ET ORT E ET TS CE SEE Le CTT ke 11,090 
I ee Pree eee eee ee re Eee 9,629 
Vienna eT Ree, ee Pes ee ee ee 7.026 
Madric¢ . Pea rae ee eee eee ee ee re 
Naples 7. aereee es) errr oo oD, RUS 
Re eee ee eee ee ee eee ee ee ee sacs cen 
Harvard > §74 
EE 2 > Bi ase e sre tS a euee eared ees eae 5.355 
Cambridge 2.929 
EE, 8a aru ony- eek aad s- Qtod Mew bein ae 2 850 
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HINTS FROM THE SCHOOLS OF GREATER 
NEW YORK.—(1) 


KENYON 


BY ELLEN E. WARNER, 





Brooklyn has many large schools-—too large for 
effective organization upon the best pedagogic lines. 
The largest of all is school No. 43. This school 
registers 2,659 pupils in fifty-five classes. 

The building is a labyrinthine structure in three 
nearly equal parts, oddly combining the leading 
features of model school architecture, such as light 
from the left, ventilated wardrobes, fire-proof stair- 
ways, deadened floors, some attempt at isolation of 
classrooms, etc., with other features most obstructive 
to the teachers’ work. 

The school is at present organized under Principal 
Charles D. Raine and three heads of departments, 
Misses Adelaide A. Phillips, Temperence Gray, and 
Annie Wells. It is a full-graded grammar school, 
graduating its pupils for the high school. That 
such a school should have developed in a neighbor- 
hood as poor as that of No. 43 is evidence of years 
of hard work on the part of the teachers. This school 
is doing good service in the Americanization of a 
population consisting of the poorer class of Germans 
and Polish Jews. 

The graduating class, taught by Miss Aitken, were 
found engaged in brushing up with a few last touches 
their study of “The Lady of the Lake,” preparatory 
to the closing examination, which was to put them 
all on the morrow to a competitive test with the other 
classes of their grades in the city, and decide their fate 

as aspirants for next term’s high school courses. 
Questioned by Miss Wells as to what study they 
dreaded most in the impending examination, the 


pupils very generally answered, “grammar,” “the 
application of the rules of punctuation.” A little 


exercise followed on some of the technicalities which 
were most likely to trip them. And the pupils 
brushed up one another’s wits and fortified them- 
selves for the coming ordeal. 

A class of contented-looking boys were marching 
about the room to a tune of their own whistling. 
Miss Phillips opined that children should not be 
called upon to expend energy in two ways at once. 
Some of the boys smiled at the entrance of their head 
of department. The 
visitor remarked, “There are not many forms of ex- 


This spoiled their whistle. 


ercise that a boy can’t accompany with a whistle.” 
‘But smiling is one of them,” rejoined Miss Wells. 
All of which, ye child students, put down in your 
note books. 

A bright idea for handy storage of scraps and cut 
tings was found in Miss Gray’s sanctum. It was sim- 
ply a linen pocket, tacked to the wall. It had three 
rows of six compartments each, distinctly labeled as 
follows: Historical, poetical, mathematical, scientific, 
educational, general; nature: unclassified, fifth and 
sisth grades, fourth grade, third grade, second grade, 
first Out of this collection peeped several 
familiar headings, which made the visitor very good- 
Miss 
Gray has a valuable cabinet of natural history speci- 
the The 
privileged to use these treasures on extraordinary 


orade. 
natured and desirous of deseribing the device. 


mens, collection of years. teachers are 
occasions, or when they find it impossible to obtain 
needed specimens for their regular work in nature 
teaching. 

One of Miss Gray’s teachers, herself an enthusiast 
in nature study, had a bee-hive so boarded into one of 
her windows that the bees escaped into the open alr, 
but with the 


busy little insects at work upon it, was exhibited be- 


not into the classroom. The comb, 


tween two vertical plates of glass. Such a real, live 
study of bees is seldom offered to the city child, or, as 
safely, even to the country urchin. The poor bees 
had to go far for a very meagre harvest of honey, so 
there was provision for feeding them through a hole 
in the top of the casing. As the honey trickled down 
through this the children, observing 
through the glass plates, eagerly watched the hungry 
bees partake of it. +“ 
thos 


opening, 


.. iin ° > 
Miss ‘Teschmacher is not one of 
teachers who claim that nature study is im- 


practicable in city schools. 

mi d ‘ 

Che visitor found herself most interested among the 
little children. Miss Phillips ri 
: ee ullips employs many bright 
plans and devices in her seventeen primary classes. 


Her faithful and energetic services have survived all 
the vicissitudes which have made the history of the 
She has trained many young teachers of 
None appreciate her 


school. 
marked subsequent ability. 
helpful supervision, however, so much as the 
“training-school girls,’ who come to their work with 
eyes opened to its gravity and varied scope. She is a 
born disciplinarian, too. Her classes, all boys, are 
in excellent order. 

The condition of the reading books is in part 
evidence of this and in part due to special features of 
the management. For instance, a four-inch square 
of paper or cardboard is kept in each first-year book 
The pupils hold this between 


to mark the place. 
(The younger children 


their fingers and the page. 
also move it down the page as they read, line by line, 
thus keeping their place in the paragraph.) 

The primer is saved from much wear and tear by 
the practice of reading the first print sentences from 
These are cut from old primers and pasted on 


slips. 
They are dis- 


manilla paper to give them firmness. 
tributed to the class beginning print, and the children 
are directed to examine them for words they do not 
know. The printed words used on the slips are 
printed on the blackboard, each with its corresponding 
The children know the script and inter- 
Each pair of words is numbered, 
If the child cannot 


script form. 
pret accordingly. 
thus { vere | ' for reference. 
find | man j ° the looking for, the 
teacher says, “Look at No. seven,” etc. When a 
child knows all the words in his sentence, he reads it 


word he is 


and exchanges his slip for another. 

This is begun after facility is gained in reading the 
words of the primer in script, and continued until an 
equal facility is acquired in recognizing their printed 
forms. ‘The result is that the books do not puzzle 
as they used to, or receive the severe wear that ac- 
companies a first struggle with print. The children, 
too, in seeking out their own interpretations, gain 
self-reliance. This method is used for “sight words.” 

Meantime, a drill in phonetics is proceeding, under 
the Ward system. 
classes was somewhat like this: 

‘A pupil distributed “phonogram cards,” naming 
the phonogram on each as she placed it on the desk. 
The teacher called for “ing,” “f,” “ights,” ete., and 
the children who had cards bearing those legends de- 
This was an exercise for backward 


An exercise given in one of the 


livered them up. 

pupils. 
Children 

board. 


called upon to pronounce words 
from the This they did by first giving the 
separate sounds, sotto voce, or thinking them, and 
then “blending” them in one pronunciation. When 
a child failed, the teacher covered the part of the 
word that had been correctly given, leaving the other 
This being pronounced, the 


were 


exposed to view alone. 
child in every case succeeded in combining it with 
the other and pronouncing the whole word. 

he teacher who gave this exercise, Miss Brainard, 
is one of those rare ones who can be a child with the 
Her reading of “Little Red Riding-hood” 
was sympathetic, and her questioning was well cal- 


children. 


culated to stir the picture power to greater activity. 


[It was not overdone. ‘What color do you think the 


flowers were?” “What were the yellow ones? Yes, 
buttercups.” The drawings which the children 
made in illustration were interesting. ‘The wolf 
showed the greatest variety of conceptions. He ap 


peared with a saw-toothed back; with a giraffe neck, 
deeply serrate, above and below; without a tail; with 
tWO legs, and looking otherwise like a bird: galloping; 
ereuching like a cat; like a table, ete. The child who 
drew a headless wolf said “That was after the man 
shot his head off.’ The wolf was evidently a matter 


of wild Spec ulation to most of the children. 


The Industry” 


pave 22. 1s one oi the 
dustrial Geography” which’ has been running in the 


‘Neat by Mr. Winship, 


series on “Commercial and In- 


artiel on 


Journal fer two vears. 


The 
finest array of symposiums ever projected by an edu 
journal. These deal with practical 
school problems, the new in psychology and epoch 


Journal will have during the coming year the 
will 


cational 


making books. 


THE DISPERSION OF SEEDS, 
BY PROFESSOR W. W. BAILEY, 


Brown University. 





Geographical botany, or the distribution of plants 
over the earth, has deservedly received the attention 
of the profoundest students. Humboldt, De 
Candolle, Grisebach, J. D. Hooker, and our own be- 
loved Gray have, at one time or another, all taken up 
the subject. It presents many problems to exercise 
the most philosophical minds, and has given rise to 
a vast literature. 

Plants are so much affected by environment and 
conditions, as of climate, the struggle with fellows, 
ete., that one must know something of kindred 
sciences, such as geology and physical geography, and 
even meteorology, to approach it understandingly. 
But among the most fascinating chapters of modern 
botany are those which treat of vegetable dispersion. 
Let the reader, to prove the assertion, consult the ad- 
mirable lecture on Sequoia (the giant trees of Cali- 


\t/. Clematis ae 
i 





Nulkh Thistle 


Dandeliaw Creura 

fornia) in Gray’s “Darwiniana,” or in his posthumous 
papers; or Hooker’s “Introduction to the 
llora of Tasmania”; or the same author’s prefatory 
remarks on the “Flora of New Zealand”; or Gray’s 
Montreal address to the British Association. All of 
these are full of the profoundest thought. 

[t is a smaller and lighter side of the subject to 
which we now desire to direct attention; viz., to some 
of the ways in which seeds or fruits, or both together, 
are disseminated. In popular language the two are 
often confused, and no wonder, as they frequently re- 
other. Thus: the so-called seed of a 
dandelion is a fruit; the fruit (so-named) of a straw- 
berry is a collection of many fruits on a juicy recep- 
tacle; the winged “seeds” of maple, again, are fruits. 
Suffice it to state here that a seed is a definite and re- 
stricted body, the ripened ovule having its own coat- 
ings, to which, however, as in a grain, those of the 
fruit may adhere. 

By a fruit in science, we mean the natural ovary, 
with its contents, the seeds and all adhering portions, 
Nature’s object is 


classical 


semble each 


as the fleshy calyx in the apple. 
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to disperse this seed, not always widely, but to a dis- 
Thus 
the future offspring have a chance in pastures new, 
and under more favorable conditions, as the parents 
To accomplish 
One of the 
commonest is a tuft of hairs, simple or plumose, such 
as we know in the thistle or the autumn dandelion, 
where it is attached to the fruit, or in the milkweeds 
and willow herbs (Epilobium), where the seed itsel! 
We rarely, if ever, find both pod and 
seed so provided. In other words, there is no waste 
If one gathers the floating thistle down- 

as in the sweet old fairy tale—in many cases he will 
that the parachute has dropped its precious 
How beautiful are these feather 
balloons wafted by the mere breath of a child! 


tance more or less remote from the parent. 


may have exhausted the original soil. 
this result many devices are resorted to. 


is SO endowed. 
of dey ices. 


pe reelve 


burden near home. 


In Gibson’s beautiful volume, “Sharp Eyes,” the 
reader will find many of these contrivances figured 
in dainty style, and with pleasing comment. The 
book is a JOY forever. 


Among trees it is more common to find winged 
seeds (as in Catalpa), or fruits, as in the elms, maples, 
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lindens, and ashes. 
fruits is borne off attached to the bract. 
ing the body a divergent propulsion. 


flake. Every one has noted its 
neat little oar, or, as Gilson says, an Indian paddle. 


Hooks and grapnels are favorite mechanical con- 
The heads of burdock are clothed with 


trivances, 





fh’ 
i“ 7 —=S> ‘ 
vv Bardock Redstraw Desmodium Pods 


Note how the little fruits of the bed- 


retrorse hooks. 


straws (Galium) attach themselves to garments. 


Desmodium, and many fruits of the Borage family. 
The armature of some foreign fruits is very formid- 
able. 
Some seeds, those of Krodium, and many 
grasses (like Stipa), possess an awn or bristle, easily 


Such a seed, fall- 


as 


affected by hygrometric changes. 






—— 





Wild Geranium Exrodiune 


ing. say, on & muddy flat, point down, actually cork- 
screws itself into the earth. It is said, indeed, that in 
Australia some grains thus puncture and ruin the 
hides of cattle! 

Many seeds are expelled from the fruits by curious 
The witchhazel shoots off 
its seeds as from a pistol. The (Hura 
crepitans) of the West Indies make an explosion still 
louder, and subjected a traveler on a steamboat, who 


mechanical contrivances. 
sand-box 


had them in his trunk, to inspection as a dynamiter. 
Some of the violets and the related lonidium throw 
feet. 
them in a jet of liquid. 
them at maturity by the sudden relaxed tension of a 
spring. The balsams turn the pods inside out with 
a jerk, and so do the wood sorrels, in a different way. 


them many The squirting cucumber ejects 


Our wild geranium throws 


Indeed, the whole geranium family excels in diverse 
methods of seed expulsion. 

Some of the Polemoniaceae (Phlox family) release 
at the right time from the seed coats certain long, 
exible hairs which the earth. The 
seed of mistletoe is viscid, and causes it to adhere to 


bind them to 


its future hosts. 


the surface of trees. 





e 
3 
Wikeh-Haczel Impatien 
Nor must we forget that certain fruits are covered 
with a luscious pulp, at maturity colored and attrac- 
The contained 


tive to birds, to animals, or to man. 


seed is either rejected or non-digested. — Darwin tells 
us that wading birds carry many seeds attached to the 


mud on their feet. Many seeds, like those of pome- 


vranate, are themselves yu v and attractive. 

Thus. the migrations of animals and the operations 
f men tend to seattet plants over the earth. They 
pass on attached to fleece o1 feathers. to eotton-bales, 
to wool. and other fabrics. We cannot wholly dis 
<ociate ourselves from these humble attendants. 


Thev follow us evervwhere, for good or evil. Some 


times they spring up as useful plants or show) 


In the lime, linden, or bass-wood 
(it is known by all these names) the whole cluster of 
Notice as 
these fall from the tree, the rotatory movement, giv- 
In the ash, the 
wing twists on its axis, and forms a sort of propeller 
resemblance to a 





So 
do the troublesome beggar-ticks, the jointed pods of 


tarsal tuft are well shown. 


flowers. Quite as often they annoy us as pestilent 
weeds. 

It is quite impossible to present more than the 
barest outline of this subject. There is absolutely 
no end to the beautiful adaptations exhibited. It is 
but tantalizing to offer this luncheon, when the feast, 
free to all, is so bounteous. 








SOME ANIMALS OF THE NORTHERN 
HEMISPHER E*.—( VII.) 


BY CLARABEL GILMAN, 


REINDEER AND CARIBOU. 

Along the shores of the Arctic ocean for thousands 
of miles stretches a monotonous expanse of vast 
frozen bogs, forming the tundra of Arctic America, 
Europe, and Asia. ‘Though in summer the whole 
region blossoms with a multitude of flowers, and is 
covered with a thick carpet of small plants, various 
mosses, and lichens, and the myriads of small lakes 
that dot its surface have a thick rim of vegetation, 
while on the slopes of the mountains and hills that 
form the high tundra juicy grasses and succulent 
alpine plants spring up close to the edge of the 
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Woodland caribou, Rangifer caribou. 
(Copied in outline from Caton.) 


Fic. 1. 


elacier, still through the long night of winter all this 
part of the earth is tightly bound under a covering 
of snow and ice. Can these desolate wastes be :i.e 
abode of anv highly organized animal? Yes; this is 
the home of a deer well known by its European name 
less familiar, except to hunters and 
sportsmen, as the the The 
reindeer is the child of the tundra, and his perfect 


of reindeer, 


earibou of Canadians. 


adaptation to his environment is finely depicted in 


the following quotation from Brehm, the great 


naturalist traveler: 

“In the tundra one learns to appreciate the rein 
deer. to recognize and value him as a member of a 
family . He belongs to 
the tundra, the 
elacier and the quivering crust of the unfathomable 


which he does not disgrace. 


body and soul. Over immense 


morass. over the boulder heaps and the matted tops 
of the dwarf birches, or over the mossy hillocks, over 
his broad 


fr eT, 


In the deepest snow he 


rivers and lakes, he runs or swims with 


hoofed. shovel-like. extraordinarily mobil whieh 


erackle at every 11Ses 


step. 
his foot to dig for food. Ile is protected against the 


deadly cold of the long northern night by his thick 


~ pyright, 1897, by Clarabel Gilman 


skin, which the arrows of winter cannot pierce, 
against the pangs of hunger by the indiscriminate- 
ness of his appetite. From the wolf, which invari- 
ably follows close on his heels, he is in some measure, 
at least, saved by the acuteness of his senses, by his 
speed and endurance. He passes the summer on the 
clear heights of the tundra, where, on the slopes just 
beside the glaciers, the soil, belted over with reindeer- 
moss, also brings forth juicy, delicate alpine plants; 
in winter he ranges through the low tundra from hill 
to hill, seeking spots from which the snow has been 
cleared off hy the wind.” 

Two varieties, by some considered two species, of 
caribou are found in North America,—the barren- 
ground caribou, the small deer of the Arctie coast 
and the “barren lands” west of Hudson bay, and the 
woodland caribou, whose home ig the forest. region 
stretching across the continent from New Brunswick 
and Newfoundland west and northwest to the edge of 
Through all 
this vast region of plain and forest various mosses 


the barren lands in the extreme north. 


and lichens are to be found on which the reindeer 
feed, but especially abundant is the true reindeer 
moss, silvery white and very nutritious. 


In some 


The peculiar branching of the antlers, the shape of the feet, and the size and shape of the 


parts of the woodland caribou’s range this lichen 
covers the ground with beds from two to three feet 
thicl \nother of 
beard” that hangs from the tops of the spruces, on 


his favorites is the ‘old man’s 
which he eagerly feasts when the trees are felled. 
The the Maine woods is a 
much deer than that repre 
has very little of the ecalf-like 
His early 


white on 


woodland caribou of 


finer and stately 
hig. 1, 
expression of the face. 
the back 
the body, with a lighter brown or white mane on neck 


more 


sented in and 


winter coat is dark 


brown on and the under side of 


and throat. \s winter advances the proportion of 
white increases. There is a prominent white band 
around the foot just above the hoof, and no meta- 


Our 


illustration. though a faithful copy, fails to do justice 


tarsal, but a large vellowish-white tarsal tuft. 


to the alert, watchful look of the caribou’s eyes, but 


gives an excellent repre sentation of his antlers. 

The lone, curved beam is never round, but alwavs 

flattened, and its branches are irregularly palmated., 

The lower branches spring from the front side of the 

beam, the Uuppel ones [rom 1ts back, and the down 
Continued on page lit 
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Washington, July 7-12. 

North Conway, July 5-8. 
Cheerfulness always rests. 
Away with care till September. 


The school that does not furnish a keen appetite 
lor good reading largely fails of its mission. 

In the first Massachusetts 
normal schools, eighty-seven per cent. of the gradu- 


twenty years of the 


ates were women, 


Cause and effect are the two strong points in his- 


tory. vents of a certain period are not of so much 


consequence in themselves as they are of Importance 


in their bearing on the future. 


It is reported that six hundred Kansas school men 
have enlisted for the war. A patriotic set of men the 
schoolmasters are and always have been, but they have 
not felt called upon to enlist to any sueh extent in 
other states. All honor to the Kansas schoolmastei 
soldiers 


The Veachers’ 


Annuity Association of Cincinnati 
Is an exclusive fund for the members of that associa 
tion It had its origin about ten vears ago, starting 


with a great bazaar, which netted then au surplus of 


$15,000 as a nucleus. The fund is now over $50,000, 
und is growing. The membership is about 200. 
Che dues are $10 per annum, with in initiation fee. 
Mh ive several annnitants, to whom they are pay 
proportion of the income. The annunitants 
have heen dropped after vears of 

ak ne 


The Chicago men teachers have a Horace Mann 
club. The Boston masters ought to have led off in 
this, but so long as they did not it is a great honor 
that the Chicago men have of rallying under his 
name. Would Mr. Mann have been in sympathy 
with the paper on “Arithmetic” read at their first 
meeting? 


Rey. Dr. E. W. Rice of the American Sunday 
School Union has given the government 100,000 of 
the Union’s books as a “knapsack library” for the 
army and navy, and the books are being shipped at 
the rate of a thousand a day. Last year the union 
supplied 300,000 books to penitentiaries, prisons, 
jails, reformatories, and hospitals in the United 
States, and from March 1 to June 1 of 1898, 200,000. 
Surely this is an age of good works. 
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The per capita cost of education based on the total 
enrollment in a few cities is here given:— 
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THE FACIAL POWER. 

Kvery great successful artist gives much attention 
to the face. Ridiculous as is that attention which 
goes to the extreme of “paint and powder,” there is 
merit in the desire to be as pleasing as possible, or as 
little displeasing as is possible. It is not to such at- 
tention to the face that we refer, but merely to the 
expressive brow, a 


cultivation of a smooth and 


kindling and interesting eye, a genial and agreeable 
expression about the mouth. ‘These are largely culti- 
vable characteristics, to which one who makes it a 
business to be attractive before an audience gives 
more or less attention. ‘The teacher is an artist; she 
of all people most needs to be attractive to her audi- 
ence, and she can most easily acquire these little aids 
and arts. 
INFLUENCE OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
IN THE GRADES 





Judged by human standards, few honorable and 
earnest lives have ended with more complete apparent 
failure than that of Friedrich Froebel forty-six years 
ago, and yet few men have been grander in life or 
more glorious after death. His was a life that at 
threescore vears and ten, by reason of strength, might 
have been fourscore years, apparently, but for the 
cruel edict of his emperor prohibiting all kinder- 
varten teaching and practices in the realm. From 
childhood Froebel had lived in the ever-cheering hope 
for all 


time through a benediction upon little children. 


that he was ultimately to bless the world 

His life and thought up to fifty-six years of age 
was a mere prelude to the fourteen great years which 
followed in which he wrought a masterpiece, working 
out a glorious ideal. In his seventieth year he saw 
his ideal, early perfected in spirit, at last realized in 
a completed system, but just as he was ready to sing 
there came the edict of the 
sudden, that it 
Ile turned his eye across the sea and 


“Hallelujah, *tis done,” 
emperor, so eruel, so heartless, si 
stunned him. 
20 10 America,” the land of the free and 
the home of the 


ideal,” but it was too late. 


said “TE will 
brave, “and there I will realize my 
The edict of the em 
peror had literally broken his heart, and he died under 
the terrible infliction of sorrow and imjustice. 

Fifty vears will not have passed until we are in an 
other century, and though for nin¢ vears after his 
death the Prussian government rigidly enforced its 
edict, to-day there is in Thuringia, the land of his 
birth, kindergarten culture for every child; “on th 


face of the cliffs that overhang the bridle path across 


t hae Cilocknet mountain ts - thre Pheddyve of Froebel, 
hewn deep in the native reeck: and in America. the 
land to which he looked in death, every progressive 
educator bears upon his banner a pledge of undying 


loyalty to the greatest educational idea of the cen- 
tury, “Kindergarten life and training as the prelude 
to the school life of every child.” 

But the question arises, “Is the kindergarten a 
prelude to the grades? Does the child of the kinder- 
garten get more out of the grades than the child that 
plays at home and upon the street till he is six’ years 
old2” Not a few have had serious doubts upon this 
point. 

The old-time idea of a river was a rivulet begin- 
ning in the mountains, taking to itself as it flowed 
other rivulets until it became a stream, taking up 
other streams until it became a river, taking to itself 
other rivers until it flowed into a lake or sea. There 
are such rivers, and there are others which in the 
mountain gorges of the far West reverse this time- 
honored order, and rush from the canon home only 
to divide and subdivide and subdivide again, until 
lost ofttimes ir the arid plains. 

The kindergarten, if it plavs the part of the familiar 
mountain brook, has great influence, and ean be traced 
through the secondary 
school and into life with its 
distinct contribution to prosperity and joy. If, on 
the contrary, it is personified by the other stream and 


through every grade until 
university it runs out 


runs out into an arid, mechanical school, it may be 
lost in the dull routine of the elementary grades. 

Despite a pleasing tradition among preachers and 
speakers for spectacular effect, it is impossible to do 
much for a child under six years of age that will abide 
and thrive under unfavorable conditions from six to 
twelve. It is not so much what the kindergarten 
does for the grades as what the grades do for the 
child from the kindergarten. It is easy to sow seed 
in the fourth and fifth years of a child’s life that 
will with a little care accomplish great good. The 
kindergarten work may be brought to naught in the 
erades, but if the work of the kindergarten is left un- 
done the grades can never make its place good. 
There is that in the spirit and training of the kinder- 
garten that can be secured in no other way and at no 
other time in a child’s life. If there is anything in a 
right start, it is certain that the education of a child 
will suffer without it is started right, and there is no 
right start educationally for a child but through the 
kindergarten. What the base line is to the civil 
engineer, what the sight is to the rifle, and the aim 
to the marksman, what the chord is to the musician, 
and the model to the sculptor, the kindergarten is to 
the educational career of the child. 

We must admit that there are kindergartens and 
kindergartens. ‘There are kindergartens that are 
mere pets,—front-lawn fountains of the wealthy, that 
play for the amusement of the family and are care- 
fully arranged so that the water shall never reach the 
lawn, but find its way to the sewer through a stone 
nurseries of well-gotten up “Little Lord 
Such a kindergarten is demoralizing 
Such a 


basin, 
!auntleroys.” 
to the grades, where life must be earnest. 
and annoying remon- 


kindergarten causes 


strance from a teacher, who must insist that the life 


prompt 


of every day in school must enrich the soil of knowl- 
edge, thought, and action. The good kindergarten, 
like a good school, is never for the day, but makes 
each day the yesterday of a better to-morrow, and of 
the kindergarten this is preeminently true. The 
school must also hold itself responsible for making 
each day a better to-morrow of yesterday. 

often the misdirection of a 


(ireat calamities ar 


ereat good, as in the case of the great blessings o! 
water, fire, breeze, and electricity in the flood, con- 
Hagration, evclone, and lightning; so the kinder- 
evarten, with its limitless possibilities ot good and Its 
indispensable preparation for a good school life, may 
he misdirected until the child seeks to be amused, is 
led to depend upon being told what to do next and 
how to do it, and is enervated into utter helplessness, 
which requires unusually skillful and patient orade 
teachers in order to overcome it. 

When we speak of the relation of the kindergartens 


to the grades, everything depends upon the kind of 


erades and the kind of kindergartens. The only 

night thing to do in such a ease is to treat of the re 
tion of the true kindergarten to the best orades 
The true kindergarten eenuine life. self-centred 

NCUIVITV. the native coltishness of {hie child enjoying 
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new social pastures. ‘There is no mere mechanism in 
the kindergarten, no more is there the vapor of effer- 
vescence. Among the essential features of the kinder- 
garten are the art of enjoying oneself by making 
everyone else enjoy himself; the tact to have some- 
thing to do and say that associates wish to have done 
and said. The kindergarten stimulates appropriate 
mental activity through congenial social associations. 

All this is the same as saying that the child in the 
kindergarten lives the life of his years as completely 
as he will later in life be a courteous and thrifty man 
among men if he preserves the same = spirit and 
cherishes the same principles. 

The right spirited primary school is enly too glad 
to utilize the tendencies of the child from the kinder- 
garten, and there are many instances in which the 
work of the kindergarten proves of inestimable bene- 
fit to the child in the primary school. A grammar 
principal said to me on one oceasion that he could 
tell by the attainments and character of work in the 
upper grammar grade which children had enjoyed 
the advantages of a certain kindergarten. 

The kindergarten is the one phase of our school 
life in which it is recognized that no one can con- 
duct it who has not been scientifically trained to do 
the work of that specific year. When the same train- 
ing is required for every grade, and no teacher is 
allowed to have more pupils than the kindergartner, 
and is permitted to teach no more hours in the day, 
then the grades will be able to make better use of the 
a specially trained 


kindergarten. But so long as 


kindergartner is equipped with every aid, is 
hampered by no course of study, has no examination 
ahead of her, sends no “cards” home monthly, has 
but twenty-five pupils, teaches but half a day, and 
the grade teachers have fifty children, teach all day, 
have specified things to be done each month, must 
do them in the way that the supervisor insists upon, 
and must “fit” children for promotion, it is of little 
use to talk about the relation of the natural life of the 
kindergarten to the often unnatural life of the grades. 

When more intelligent school boards provide ample 
equipment for every grade, and expert superintend- 
ents afford opportunity for reasonable freedom for 
well-trained and experienced teachers, and life in 
every vear from the kindergarten to the university 
is the genuine life of the children of that age, then 


every grade will be adapted to ever\ other orade, as 
every star, and sun, and satellite is adapted to the 
perfect movement of every other. 


THE WHISPERING GALLER Y.—(TV.) 

Some enthusiasts of the day expect too much from 
“methods,” as though fruit grew on the garden ladder 
instead of on the tree. Methods are inerel\ con- 
veniences for mounting well-laden trees. You 
cannot gather peaches from an orange tree, or nee- 
tarines from a pomegranate tree, but you can gather 
oranges, peaches, nectarines, or pomegranates with 
any appropriate garden ladder. One may be lighter 
to handle than another, may rest more lightly against 
the tree and do less harm to fruit or branches; but 
the fruit grows on the tree, and not on the method. 

“Every angel is his own species,” but all the rocks, 
soils, and minerals of earth can be grouped into a few 
hundred species; the vegetable world may be grouped 
into a few thousand species, but it is said to take more 
than seven million species for the grouping of animal 
creation, and no one has attempted to estimate how 
many species there would be of mankind on any close 
classification. It is very well to grade pupils in thei 
elementary studies into eight or nine grades, to start 
fiftv children in school at six years and marshal them 
along vear bv vear with few variations for nine grades, 
while they study everything that the others study, 
studying it just as long, but it is on the basis that 
thev are of the mineral world rather than the animal, 
not to sav angelic. The graded system will some 
time go to pieces, like the deacon’s “one-hoss shay,” 
unless it recognizes that children from six to four- 
teen cannot all be reduced to nine species. 

The school should not educate for the present. 
The base line is always to be laid in the past, the pro- 
jections are across the present to the future. A base 


line must always be established in the certainties, It 


just now. 


is four miles through the Hoosac mountain. It took 
a long time for the engineers to establish their base 
line, but with that they*ran their angles up to the 
base of the mountain and began tunneling: they 
ran their lines to the top of the mountain, sank a 
shaft 1,800 feet or more, and tunneled east and west: 
ran their lines over the mountain and tunneled in, 
It took many years to do the work. 
was done by very ignorant men, who could not even 
speak the word “theodolite,” but when the years had 
passed and the four groups of tunnelers came out 
they found that the tunnel was as though made by 
one set of men working in one direction. The base 
line had stood the test, the instruments had been 
trustworthy, they had been skillfully handled, and 
the most ignorant man had done what he was told. 
The school seeks its base lines in science, mathe- 
matics, literature, art, and history; it runs these lines 
through the present mountain of sensationalism, 
prejudices, and avarice into strength of character and 
earnestness of purpose, which shall mean prosperity 
and usefulness. 

It is a hundred years since Richter said that every 
age thought itself morally worse and intellectually 
better than it is. How true it is of our age. Every 
one is sounding the praises of the age that has in- 
vented so much, that has revealed so much in science, 
conquered so many of the forces of nature, and dis- 
At the 
same time, everyone is complaining, to the verge of 
The faet 


is we are not so intellectually superior nor so morally 


covered so many new chapters in history. 
cursing, the moral degradation of the age. 


inferior as we think ourselves. 

The degradation of the press is the popular topic 
In this connection an experience may be 
in order. <A year ago the committee of the his- 
torical festival of the teachers of Boston asked me to 
manage for them a daily paper on the basis of the 
Boston “News-Letter” of nearly 200 years ago, in 
good old Puritan times. 
| found one of the first copies of the original “News- 
Letter,” and had plates made by the photogravure 
process and an edition struck off, when, lo! and be- 
hold, some one took the trouble to read it before it 
left the establishment and it was found to be so in- 
decent that to have issued it would have disgraced 


I paid 


As a good business stroke, 


everybody and every one connected with it. 
all the bills personally, destroyed the edition, and 
spent time trving to find a CcOpy of the good old 
Puritan daily that was not too indecent to print in 
modern times. We talk about the “blue” laws of 
those days, but “yellow” journals are white in com- 


parison. 


THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1898. 
By universal consent, the Journal has been more 
representative and attractive in the first six months 
of ’98 than in any equal period in its history. We 
are prepared to say that it will be greatly enriched 
for the next school year. 

Among the best series in their line ever published 
are those by: 

Professor E. B. Titchener, Cornell University; Arthur 
C. Boyden, Bridgewater, Mass.; Superintendent Clarence 
BE. Brodeur, Chicopee, Mass.:. Clarabel Gilman, Boston; 
Ella G. Ives, Boston; Marie Ada Molineux, Boston; Mrs. 
Anna von Rvydingsvard, Boston; Maud Elma Kingsley, 
Maine: Charles B. Kelley, New Jersey; Austine I. Camp, 
Vermont: Clara Rose Hatheway, Connecticut; Mrs. Mary 
R. Davis. Massachusetts; Annie B. Parker, Boston; Maria 
R. Adams. Vermont; Professor F. H.. Bailey, Boston; 
Marie Amalia Solano, Massachusetts. 

Among other writers who have added much to the 
value of the Ji urnal are the following: 

W. T. Harris, LL.D., United States commissioner 
of education; <A. S. Draper, LUL.D., 
E. E. White, LL.D., Columbus, O.; Super- 
intendent P. W. Search, Holyoke, Mass.; T. M. Bal- 
liet. Ph.D., Springfield, Mass.; Dr. William 
Professor A. E. Dolbear, Tufts College, 
perintendent, 
Sarah 


University of 
Illinois: 
Everett, 
Quincy, Mass.; 
Massachusetts: A. W. Edson, assistant 
New York City; M. C. Ayres, Boston Ad ertiser; 
1. Arnold, supervisor schools, Boston; reorge H. Martin, 
supervisor schools, Boston; Frank Foxcroft, Boston Jour- 
nal: Professor W. M. Warren, Boston University; Rich- 
ard G. Boone, Ypsilanti (Mich.) normal school; Charles 
De Garmo, Swarthmore College; M. V. O’Shea, University 


of Wisconsin; J. N. Wilkinson, normal school, Emporia; 


The tunneling 


Louis H. Galbreath, University of Buffalo; Dr. T. B. 
Noss, normal school, California, Penn.; F. M. McMurry, 
University of Buffalo: Sarah K. Bolton, Cleveland, O.; 
Professor M. A. Bailey, normal school, Emporia; Frances 
J. Dyer, Boston; Frederick Leroy Sargent, Cambridge; 
Charles F. Warner, Cambridge; Hon. F. A. Hill, Boston; 
Dr. J. C. Greenough, Massachusetts; Ellen E. Kenyon- 
Warner, New York; William D. McIntosh, Boston; A. M. 
Hammers, co-superintendent, Pennsylvania; C. H. Albert, 
normal school, Bloomsburg, Penn.; C, H. Keyes, Holyoke, 
Mass.: Eleanor Root, Boston: Annie Isabel Willis; Jose- 
phine Heermans, Kansas City; F .W. Robbins; Professor 
R. L. Perkins, Boston; F. V. Irish, Columbus, O.; Isabel 
H. Fitz, Chester, N. H.; Rev. W. T. Sleeper, Worcester, 
Mass.; Leonard S. Keysor, Kansas; Mary H. Leonard, 
Massachusetts; Miner H, Paddock, Providence; John S. 
Meese, California normal school, Pennsylvania; William 
M. Gitlin, Cook county normal school, Illinois: Elizabeth 
Nunemacher, Indiana; Jean Halifax, Portland, Me.; Ella 
Marie Powers, New York City; Allan R. Thorne, Ohio; 
LL. M. Munger, Boston; Frederic Allison Tupper, Quincy, 
Mass.; Clarence Moores Weed, New Hampshire College: 
Mary E. Cotting, Providence, R. I.; W. D. Miller, East- 
hampton, Mass.; Hermann G. Keihl, Germany; Minnie 
frances Brown, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Superintendent E. D. 
Daniels, Franklin, Mass.; Olive E. Dana, Augusta, Me.; 
Edith Giles, Dedham, Mass.; Robert J. Aley, Indiana Uni- 
versity; Charles Jacobus, Springfield, Mass.; J. S. Roese- 
ler, Wisconsin. 

The following persons have taken part in sym- 
posiums;: 


Superintendent C. B. Gilbert, Trenton, N. J.: N. L. Bis- 
hop, Norwich, Conn.; Lewis H. Meader, Providence; 
C. W. Evans, Elmira, N. Y.; George H. Linsley, Jersey 
City; Dr. George M. Phillips, normal school, West Ches- 
ter, Penn.; Silas C. Stone, Boston; William H. Huse, 
Manchester, N. H.: George H. Tripp, New Bedford; 
Hiram W. Slack, St. Paul; W. F. Gordy, Hartford, Conn.: 
Kk. M. Cox, Santa Rosa, Cal.; M. A. Stone, Bridgewater, 
Mass.; John Rossiter, Norwich, Conn.; E. G. Bunnell, 
Hanna, Ind.; E. D. Y. Culbertson, Ames, Ia.;: F. W. Dor- 
ing, Woonsocket, R. I.; C. T. Lane, Fort Wayne, Ind. 








THIS AND THAT. 





Cool, summer wind, our heated brows; 
Blue river, through the green 
Of clustering pines, refresh the eyes 
Which all too much have seen. 
— Whittier. 
The DeReszke brothers recently received knighthood 
from the Czar of Russia in appreciation of their services 
to art. 


Of the seventy-eight newspapers published in the colo- 
nies just before the Revolution, sixteen were edited by 


women, 


The biggest book in the world will be the catalogue of 
the British museum. It has been in preparation thirteen 
years. Over 1,400,000 distinct titles and entries have been 
printed in all sorts of languages. 


gach was not vain of his accomplishments, as is evi- 
denced from his reply to a flatterer who belauded his won- 
derful dexterity on the organ, He said: “There is 
nothing wonderful in that; you have only to hit the right 
notes in the right time, and the instrument plays itself.” 


John Bright said that he always selected American 
poets as more clear, intelligible, and unconventional. 
Whittier, Longfellow, and Lowell he classed as always 
clear as a running brook, as bright as sunshine, and re 
freshing as breezes, while the English poets aim at subtle- 
ties. 

The late Professor H. H. Boyesen mastered the English 
language in two years so thoroughly that no one suspected 
his first novel, written at that time, to be the work of a 
foreigner. He was specially proficient in American slang, 
and often said that the French was the only language that 
approached the American in the richness and expressive 
ness of its slang. 


The New York Evening Post quotes a Ruskin story as 
told by Sir Arthur Arnold: In the course of a lecture on 
architecture and art Ruskin took a piece of chalk and 
drew some vine leaves for the capital of a column, re 
marking: “A man who cannot draw like that, at all 
events. should not think of being an architect.” This was 
somewhat of a damper to Sir Arthur, but a lady who was 
present, wishing to bring herself under Ruskin’s notice, 
thereupon asked him how long it would take her to paint 
a plum like one of William Hunt’s. Mr. Ruskin’s reply 
was memorable: ‘About eight hours a day for forty years, 


madam.” 
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(Continued from page 13. 
ward eurving brow-tines are strangely unequal, one 
being much larger than the other and broadly pal- 
mated. But the peculiar hoofs (lig. 2 B) are per- 
haps the most striking characteristic of every form of 
reindeer. Could there be a greater contrast than be- 
tween this broad, flat, loose-jointed foot and the 
proud strength of the elk’s (Fig. 2 A), or the light 





Fig. 2. Hind feet of several species of American deer; A, Ameri 
can elk, showing the metatarsal tuft over the upper part of the can- 
non-bone; B, woodland caribou: C, Virginia deer, with a white met- 
atarsal tuftover the middle of the cannon-bon e. (After Caton.) 
poise of the common deer’s small pointed hoofs (Fig. 
2.0)? The little accessory hoofs, or dew-claws, too, 
are of some use to the reindeer, who is the only deer 
having muscles under control by which he can bring 
them into action. If watch the caribou 
traveling over bog or snow-field, see him throw his 
hind legs forward till they are nearly horizontal, 
spreading wide all his hoofs, and then on these snow- 
shoes rapidly cover the ground where other deer 
would flounder at every step, we should see the use of 
feet. The elk’s sharp hoofs would be 
his destruction. Reindeer alone leave the track of 
all four of the hoofs on each hind foot. 


{To be continued.| 


we could 


these clumsy 


NUMBER WORK IN HELENA. 


FIRST YEAR WORK. 
[Observation of Mr. Winship ona recent tour of inspection through 
the far West.] 


The number work in the first year is much like the 
Speer work, but was developed long before Superin- 
tendent J. FE, the public knew that Mr. 
Speer was at Indeed, it is 


IK loek or 
work along this line. 


sufficiently unlike to guarantee its individuality. Mr. 


Klock, then at Leavenworth, Kan., printed his 
theory in his school report five years ago, and he had 
heen practicing it some time then. Tle and Mr. 
Speer have inscommon the general idea of relation 


and the changeable unit, but Mr. Speer does much 
with volumes to which Mr. Klock decided|y objects. 
Mr. Klock developed his idea, in’ connection with 
the present superintendent at Council Bluffs, out of 
a suggestion that Mr. Klemm gives in his “German 
Schoels.” in an exercise that he saw in Germany, and 


the Germans took it from 


Toro 


a Japanese idea. Of 
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course it has been much enlarged since it left Japan. 














The little people that IT saw at work in Helena 
entered school in September, and IT observed their 
work \pril 22, so that thev had been in school less 
than eight months. Vhe littl people were seated 
about a kindergarten table marked off in square 
Inches, Each child) had a piece of chalk. The 
directions were as follows: 

Mark off a square ineh 

Two square inches 


Iwo inches square 


Three square int hes. 


Four inches square. 

Fach child marked off the area promptly, not one 
of the little people hesitating, not one making a mis- 
take. No two made their areas in the same relation 
to each other as to position. 

Then came some rapid work, under the following 
directions:— 

Put the crayon in two inches square. 

In three square inches. 

In four square inches. 

In two inches square. 

In four inches square. 


Ihe children could do this as fast as the teacher | 


could speak. 

This was followed by this exercise:— 

If two square inches is a foot, what will one square 
inch be? 

If one square inch is a foot, what will three square 
inches be? (a vard). 

If two inches square is a dollar, what will two square 
inches be? Three square inches? One square inch? 

If four inches square is a pound, what will two 
inches square be? 

In this way the little people changed the unit very 
rapidly and with perfect ease. 

Another exercise was with the use of pink, green, 
blue, red, yellow, and white crayon. 

The teacher asked these questions:— 
white. 
pink. 
blue. 
red, 


yellow. 


If pink is one dollar, what is white? 


green. 
blue? red? 


vellow? 


If red is one dollar, what is pink? blue? white? 


vellow? green? 
If red is one pound, what is blue? 
If red is one dozen, how many is white? 


white? 
pink ? 


pink? 


blue? vellow? green? 
Three things are entirely clear: the children are 
think for themselves; and = are 


interested, thev 


accurate, 


THE PANSY. 





BY HELEN DEANE, 





“Of all the bonny buds that blow 

In bright or cloudy weather, 
Of all the flowers that come and go 

The whole twelve moons together, 
The little purple pansy brings 
The sweetest thoughts of pleasant things.”’ 

M. E. Bradley. 

study. 


The pansy is a fascinating object of 


Whether it grows wild by the English roadside or 
cultivated in our gardens, it is equally interesting 
and affords and excellent subject for nature study. 


Who has not studied with interest the quaint ex- 


‘ 
? 


pre ssions on the little faces of these flowers: 





In considering the pansy it is desirable to have a 
supply of both the pansy-violets, or ladies’ delights, 


and also some specimens of the beautiful German 
pansies. 

History of the Pansy. 
can boast a long pedigree. 
culture from the wild pansy-violet of Europe and 
It is said that 


Our large garden pansies 
They are developed by 


Asia, where it grew in great profusion. 
some of its seeds were accidentally brought to this 
country with grain and grass seeds, and so the lovely 
strangers settled in our Southern and Middle states, 
and finally became adapted to their new home. 

The pansy was held in such high esteem by the 
ancients that once a golden pansy was offered as one 
of the prizes in the celebrated floral games. 

Study of Leaf. Compare the leaves of the uncul- 
tivated and cultivated flowers. 
shape, size, and color. Examine the parts of the 
leaf; the blade, petiole, and stipules. The leaf of the 
pansy shows large, leafy stipules that are of almost 


Carefully notice the 


as much importance in appearance as the blade. 
How are the leaves arranged on the stem? 
How are the leaves veined? 
What of the margin of the leaf? 
What other leaves are similar in shape? 
Study of the Flower. Notice that the two upper 
petals have but one sepal and the lower petal has 


two sepals. Are the sepals alike in size and shape? 





Compare the petals of the wild and cultivated 
In the little wild variety are the petals 
Which ones are plain? Which ones 
Ilow do the petals of the large 


varieties. 
alike in color? 
are gayly colored ? 
variety you hold compare in size, shape, and color? 
Notice on the two upper petals delicately shaded 
little dark roads that lead downward. These 
lines are the “honey-guides” and lead the bees to the 


HnNes, 


The pansies depend upon the 
examine the 


sweet honey below. 
hees largely to fertilize their seeds. 
centre of the flower with a glass. 


Inside, we find a little 
tuft of hairs. They are 
soft, fine, and short. Of 


these? The 
pansy does not like ants, so 


what use are 


these hairs are placed in 
their way in order that the 
ants shall not come creeping 
in to steal the honey and 
pollen. The cannot 
climb these hairs, but 


the bees do not mind them. 


ants 





over 
Bees are the best friends 
of the pansies. 

It may seem necessary to pluck off the petals, leav- 
ing the smooth stem surmounted by the five-pointed 
calyx and the little white and orange centre, with its 
tiny round green head. The sepals may in turn be 
picked off, and the children will be delighted to see 
the grotesque little figure, in a gay-colored cape, sit- 
ting with feet in a bathtub. 

R # 


Cut vertically through the 
ovary and find ¥ 
> a 


here we 
scores of tiny white seeds 
which later on turn a golden 
brown. J 
Deductions. In present- 
ing our pansy with the com- 
mon Lady’s delight we may ONT. 
bring out many a lesson in x 
nature and in morals. ( 
How does cultivation 
affect the stems, leaves, and /) 
A 


flower? The flower is 


changed greatly in colorand ,—=" = 
in fragrance, and a refine- ke 


ment throughout is perceptible, , 
[Continued on page 18.) 
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A LATIN GRAMMAR. 


For Schools and Colleges. By Grorart M. LANE, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor Emeritus of Latin in Harvard 
University. (Nearly Ready.) 


Professor Lane was engaged for many years upon the preparation of the 
Latin Grammar about to be published. It may, indeed, be called his life work. 
While he did not complete it in all its details, the manuscript was practically 
It is a work of extraordinary value. Its striking merits 


Crown 8vo 


finished before he died. 
are comprehensiveness, precision of statement, accuracy in details, perfect clear- 
ness, combined with the utmost condensation, and a wealth and aptness of illustra- 


tion unrivaled by any predecessor. 


A NEW SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Fraunhofer's Papers on Prismatic and Diffrac- 
tion Spectra. Edited by Josern S. Ames, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Physics, Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity. (Nearly Ready.) 


Memoirs by Gay-Lussac, Joule, and Joule and 
Thomson on the Free Expansion of Gases. 
Kdited by Josrpn 8. Ames, Ph.D. (Jn Press.) 


These are the first two volumes of a series of translations and reprints of 
various scientific memoirs which are not readily accessible to the general student. 
The papers to be included will be selected from those which are most important in 
the history of science, or which have important bearing upon the present state of 
Astronomy, 


science. They will embrace articles from the fields of Physics, 


Chemistry, and probably other sciences. 


ELEMENTS OF LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Jounson, Professor of English Liter- 
ature in Trinity College, Hartford; Author of “Eng- 
lish Words.” 16mo, Cloth, 80 cents; 


cents. 


By Caarues F. 
by mail, 88 


‘‘ Johnson’s ‘ Elements of Literary Criticism’ is more than a good book, it is 


The author is at home with his subject. His utterances 


an extremely good one. 
are the outcome of much patient brooding. 
the faculty of making others understand him. 
lucid, his examples apt, his critical scheme at once simple and profound. The 


He understands himself, and he has 
His insight is keen, his statement 


suggestiveness of his treatment is very stimulating. I shall certainly use the 


book in connection with our course in Literary Criticism.’’—James R. Truax, 


Professor of English Literature, Union University. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN 
MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


C.E., Instructor in the Sheffield 
Yale University; With Chapter 
on Perspective by E. H. Lockwoop, M.E. With 
Reproductions of Photographs 
Cloth, $1.80; by] 


By Joun C. Tracy, 


Scientific School of 


Illustrations, including 
of Models. Oblong 4to, 
£2.00. 


‘It is the best, most common-sense treatise of the many which I have seen, 


mail, 


and corresponds more closely with my experience in office and school Work than 
any other.’—Ratrn W. « 


Boys’ Iligh School, Brooklyn. 


ALLEN, Instructor in Mechanical Drawing and Design, 
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LATIN LITERATURE OF THE EMPIRE. 


In Selections. Edited, with Revised Texts and Brief 
Introductions, by ALFRED GuDEMAN, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Classical Philology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania. Post 8vo. In two volumes. Vol I. 
Nearly Ready; Vol. 11., Porrry, In Press. 


With this work Professor Gudeman fills a gap long since felt by college and 
university teachers. The book cannot fail to widen the literary horizon of the 
classical student, and infuse new blood into the classical instruction of to-day. 


PHILLIPS AND STRONG’S TRIGONOMETRY. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 
By AnpRew W. Paiuuips, Professor in Yale Univer- 
sity, and WenpgeLL M. Srrone, Tutor in Yale Uni- 
versity. (Nearly Ready.) 

Professor Phillips’ name is already familiar as one of the authors of Phillips 


& Fisher's ‘‘ Elements of Geometry,” which has so promptly taken its place at the 
head of text-books in that science, The ‘‘Trigonometry” will be fonnd a worthy 


PROSE. 


companion to the ‘‘Geometry ” in mathematical soundness, lucidity, and useful- 


ness. 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. New Paper Edition. 


The Works of Shakespeare. Kdited by Witiiam J. 
Rotrek, Litt. D. In Forty Volumes. _ Illustrated. 
New Paper Covered Edition, at Reduced Price, 36 
cents per volume, about ready. (Cloth, 56 cents per 

volume. ) 


BOWNE’S METAPHYSICS, 


By Borden P. 
Boston University. Revised 
8vo. Cloth. (ln Press.) 


Revised. 


Bowne, Professor of 


Edition 


Metaphysics. 
Philosophy in 
from New Plates. 


A MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. 


Laboratory Instruction for College Classes. Ly 
JoserH S. Ames, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Phiy- 
sics in Johns Hopkins University, Author of “ ‘Theory 

| of Physics,” and Wittiam J. A. Buss, Associate in 

| Physics in Johns Hopkins University. Svo, Cloth, 
$1.80; by mail, $1.95. ; 


‘*Tt is written with that clearness and precision which are characteristic of its 
I am confident that the book will be of great service to teachers and - 
"Harry C. Jones, Ph.D., 





authors. 
students in the physical laboratory. 
Physical Chemistry, Johns Hopkins University. 


PARADISE LOST: Its Structure and Meaning. 


Joun A. 


Instructor in 


HINES, 


Post 


The Poem, with Copious Notes by 
College. 


Professor of English, Pennsylvania 


8vo, Cloth, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


This edition omits the usual grammatical and philologic 
citations from authors who could not have contributed to the form er substance of 
“The Structure and Meaning” are chiefly considered, and the origin of 


‘al comment, as well as 





the poem. 
the plan as a whole and of many of the constituent scenes ia traced 
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We can enforce the general truth that cultivation 
adds beauty and symmetry to both the mind and 
heart of people, as to the petals of the pansy. 





OF THE PANSY. 
In Grecian mythology we read that lo, the daugh- 


LEGENDS 


ter of Atlas, fled to the wood to escape Apollo. Sud- 
As Apollo came 
nearer she dared not raise her head, but dropped it so 
that This little flower has 
drooped its head ever since, and in every pansy we still 


denly she was changed into a violet. 


he might not see her. 


see the bashful, modest manner ‘of this nymph To. 


THE PANSY PAINTERS. 
The pansy fairies are very busy little people. 
Just after sundown these fairies come forth and 


dance upon the green. During the day they have 
placed in their little paint boxes some blue color from 
the sky. At sunset they collect the red and crimson 
from the western clouds. As soon as the moon rises 
they horrow the wings of the maple seeds and fly to 
the moon for yellow colors. After sliding down on 


the moon-beams they perch themselves upon the 
leaves and stems of the pansies, and begin to paint 
They mix the red and blue colors to- 


The red and blue make 


the petals. 
gether in little acorn cups. 
to paint some 
pansies: the 
yellow with the warm brown color that Mother Marth 


a beautiful purple, which they use 


others they paint vellow, they mix 


vives to them, and so paint other pansies a rich 
mahogony color; old Night lends them black with 
which to paint other petals, and so these busy little 
painters work on until sunrise. 

‘They wash their brushes with drops of dew and 
brush their wings with the little fuzzy dusters of the 
dandelion seeds, and fly away to come again the next 
night. 








RIVER MUSSELS. 


JULIA BROWN STRODE, 


With most of us shells are things to admire rather 


BY 


than to study and to know about. Yet we may come 
to have as intimate a knowledge of them as of birds, 
plants, or insects; for they have their names, their 
mode of existence, and their uses. 

Comparatively few of us have access to the beach, 














Fig. 1. The Unio. 
hut all are near some river or stream where shell life 
is to be found in greater or less abundance. 
You at 


inussels, as they are called, as beautifnl as the marine 


may not, first, think the river shells, or 


shells, but you will speedily find them as interesting, 
and they “bear acquaintance” wonderfully. Many ot! 
them are truly beautiful, possessing a color and 
lustre of nacre unrivaled by the finest shells of any 
sea. 

Would you like to know them individually, just as 
you the To begin with, 
you must learn some long names; for, unlike the 


know flowers and birds? 
marine shells, our river mussels have only technical! 
or Latin names; but these names always mean some- 
thing, and in some cases are very descriptive of the 
shell. 

[ began studying them quite by accident. One 
day our family physician, a well-known naturalist, 
chanced to pass through our summer kitchen when 
lighted on a well-worn mussel shell 
had been using for the purpose of 
It had long served in that 
capacity and I was as familiar with its color and out- 
line as with the paper on the wall. He picked it up 
turned if “This is the 
anodontoides,” he said. 1 looked at it curiously and 
It seemed strange that this chipped 


his “seeing-eye”’ 
which the 
scraping dinner 


cook 


pots. 


and over and over. Unio 
with new eyes. 
and searred kitchen utensil should possess so long 
and dignified a title. I took it in my hands, it had 
become suddenly endowed with life and interest. 


“And *s'¥ e8, 


indeed. They have been named by people who have 


do shells have names?” I asked. 


discovered and learned about them. Sometimes they 
are given the name of the person who first discovered 
them. If you find a new species, we will petition con- 
gress to name it after you,” and he smiled indul- 
gently. 

As he was mounting his horse to ride away I ran 
after him, picking up a similar shell from the garden 
horder. “Please, sir, what did you say was the name 
of this shell?” 


He 


not the same shell,’ he said bluntly, and with a show 


took it and examined it carefully. “This is 
ot severity. 

“But it 
species should L sav?” “You ll do. 


is the same kind, is it 


not? The same 
Yow ll do,” he 


said, nodding at me approvingly. “It is the scientific 
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New York, 11 E. Sixteenth St. 


CHICAGO: 
Thomas Charles Co. 


KANSAS CITY: 
418 E. Ninth St. 





KINDERGARTEN OCCUPATION MATERIAL 
AND LITERATURE. 


About thirty years ago, Milton Bradley & Company began the manufacture of Kindergarten 
material and the publication of Kindergarten literature in this country. 
day, who were instructed in early childhood with the imperfect material of a quarter century 
ago, are surprised at the greatly improved gifts and occupation material used by the children 


now in the modern Kindeegartens under trained teachers. 


Ingenious inventions in processes of manufacture, and the adoption of new devices have 
improved the quality of the original gifts and multiplied the occupations, so that there is little 


left to be wished for in them. 
Since the publication in 1869 of the * 


very rapidly increased. 
Among them the following may be noticed as Standards : 
* Paradise of Childhood,’ Revised Edition, from entirely 
firat edition intact and much new matter of interest and value, 
W. BLAKE. 


**In the Child’s World.” 


Homes, by EMILIE PoULSSON ‘A Library in itself 


* Klementary Color,” 
‘Songs for Little Children.’ Parts I, and II. 


and primary schools, by ELEANOR SMITH, 
effect upon the taste of teachers and pupils 


Iwo books of 


“Songs, Games, and Rhymes,” 
suggestions, by Eupora Lucas HAILMANN 
thoughts and feelings of young children, 


kKight 


KINDERGARTEN REVIEW. 


KINDERGARTEN NEWS, 


A Monthly Magazine Devoted to Educational Literature and Kindergarten News. 


Helpful to Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and Parents, 


Successor to 


Paradise of Childhood,” the first Kindergarten Guide 
in this country, the number of books published in the interest of the Kindergarten Cause has 


new plates, and embracing all of the 
including 


Morning Talks and Stories for Kindergartners, Primary Schools and 
an epitome of childhood literature.” 


\ clear and comprehensive explanation of the Bradley system of color 
instruction, with suggestions for practical experiments, by MILTON BRADLEY. 
songs and games for kindergartens 
Ideal children’s songs which cannot 
Price, each part, paper, 1; cloth, $1.25. 

for the nursery, kindergarten, and primary school, with notes and 
Wholesome, elevating music 
Price, paper, $1.25; cloth, #1.75. 


j-page Cataloque sent free on application. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


PHILADELPHIA ; 
Friends’ Book Association. 


BOSTON: 


J. L. Hammett Co. 
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EDITION 


BY MILTON BRADLEY 


Atlanta, 514 Grand Building 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
Payot, Upham & Co. 


BALTIMORE: 
J. W. Bond & Co, 


COLOR INSTRUCTION. 


The Color Primers comprise 


Teachers’ Edition, - 80 pages 






AND 






Pupils’ Edition, - 24 pages 


The latter is included in the 
which explains the system of color instruc 





former, 





tion for which the appliances here mentioned 
have been devised. For further information 
write to or call on any of the above named 






parties. 
Teachers’ Ediition, 10 cents, 


Pupils’ Edition, 5 cents. 


~ STANDARD WATER COLORS. 
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| 


10 cents, 





The Bradley Colored 
Papers, Rotating disks 


SEMI-MOIST IN PANS. 


tox Blue and Gilt, 8 colors, - 35 cents 


a Miss Emintit Pounsson, ) @ oe ; for casa age = ; - 
\ Miss IL. J Pounsson. {' ubscription price, $2 a year. and the Standard DRY IN CAKES. 

; water colors consti- kk 5 . . 2x ce 
The Review reaches back to the home and forward to the primary school. Its contents tute the only complete Pn See SOS Ta See, * nS conte 
—- niga ulti ea te the Kindergarten Normal Class, new versions of the set of appliances for a syaem of color instruction 
educational conventions and kinder mart es ons, songs and stories, reports of the principal ever devised, which 1s definite and valuable for all 
topics of vital import receive t ale eh oy — rede while child study, home training, and other grades from the kindergarten to the studio. The 

It has already been received * th aie ol Pee ning nd | system has been tested by at least one generation 
known authors and educators oo or and has the cordial co-operation of many well- of pupils from the kindergarten to the college 

) : ' ~ and is endorsed by a large number of competent 

Send for terms for training classes and agents, » iy critics from Maine to the Pacific coast. j 7 


Sample copy free on application. 
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MODERN TEXT-BOOKS 








The Walsh Arithmetics 


Modern in method, original in arrangement, and filled with practical problems. 


enriches the course in common school mathematics. 
Adopted the of New York, 


Detroit, Denver, St. Paul, Duluth, New Haven, Dayton, and very many others. 


The Natural System of Vertical Writing 


The special excellences of these books are simplicity, 


Their use shortens and 


by cities Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Jersey City, 


By NEWLANDS AN» Row. 
legibility, and a clear, round letter-form that is genuinely vertical, and that can 
No other system omits so much that is useless, or includes 
books. 
Spelling Blank. 


be rapidly written. 


so much that is practical. Regular series—six Business and Social 


Forms—two books. Charts. ‘Teacher’s Manual. 


The Heart of Oak Books 


A collection of stories for children, and of masterpieces of poetry and prose, chosen 
with special reference to the cultivation of the imagination, and a taste for good 
Six books. 


reading. Edited by Cuartes Exrior Norton, of Harvard University. 


Sample pages sent free. 


Thompson’s Drawing System 


Is more largely used than any other in the State of New York. 





The 
The New 


system 


contains eight series, suited to the needs of every class of schools. 


Short Course, containing an ideal course for public schovuls, will be ready this 


summer. Send for circulars. 


Shaw’s Book-Keeping 


Book-keeping methods, 


Single-Entry for Grammar grades. Practical business 


with an abundance of simple problems for practice. Boards, 114 pages. Intro- 


ductory price, 60 cents. 


D. C. HEATH & 


110 Boylston St., Boston. 


CLARENDON PRESS. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE. 
THE STUDENT’S CHAUCER. Being a complete edition of his works, 
Edited from numerous manuscripts, with Introduction and Glossarial Index, 
by W W. Skeat, Litt.D. Cr. 8vo, cloth, $1.25. Reduced in price from $1.75. 


_ a ae 


| 


Just Published. 


GEOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. 
By GEoRGE M. MINCHIN, M.A. 


An Easy Introduction to Geometry for 
ounce Learners 16mo, stiff covers, 40 cts. 
ung Learners. , 


/mmediately. 

LIVES FROM CORNELIUS NEPOS, MILTIADES, THEMISTO. 
CLES, PAUSANIAS. With Notes, Maps, Vocabularies, and English 
Exercises, by JoHN BaRROw ALLEN, M.A. 16mo, stiff Covers, 4o cts 

These Lives are published, not as an absolutely first reading book for beginners, but as a 
tirst introduction to the pages of a Latin Author to suit the needs of such pupils as have 


jearnt their Nouns and Verbs and have gained some notion of the simple Rules of Concord. 


Just Published. 
AN ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY. Based gn the Manuscript Collections 
of the late JosepH Boswortn, D.D., F.R.S. Fdited and Enlarged by T. 
NorTHCOTE TopER, M.A. Part IV., Section II. 4to, paper covers, $4.60. 
Just Published. 
ARISTOTLE’S DE ARTE POETICA LIBER. 


Svu, stiff covers, 40 cts. 





Recognovit brevique 


adnotatione critica instruxit I, BYWATER. 


Masson’s French Classics, Buchheim’s 
German Classics, Greek Classics for 
Schools, Edited by W. W. Merry, D. D. 


Latin Classics, etc. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS—American Branch. 


NEW YORK. 





o1-93 Fifth Avenue, 


91 Fifth Ave., 


| Set of Duntonian, large 2 


Colton’s Physiology 


A modern book for High Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By B. P. Corton, 
Professor of Natural Science in the Illinois State Normal University, and 
author of ‘‘ Practical Zoology.” Cloth. 440 pages. Fully illustrated. Introduc- 
tion price, $1.12. 

Pearson’s Principles of Composition 
A handbook for classes in High Schools and Academies. By Henry G. 
Pearson, with an introduction by Arto Bares, Professor of English in the 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Cloth. 165 pages. Introduction price, 


50 cents. 


Hopkins's Plane Geometry 


In inductive book, in which the pupil is neither discouraged, nor helped to 


his hurt. By G. I. Hopkins, Instructor in Mathematics in the High School at 
Mancheste.’, N. ii. 


Meiklejohn’s English Grammar 


Introduction price, 75 cents. 


flalf leather. 196 pages. 


A clear and accurate statement of the facts of syntax, analysis, word forma- 
tion and history, together with exercises. For High Schools and Normal 
Schools. By J. M. D. Meikiesoun. Cloth. 276 pages. Introduction price, 
80 cents. 
Faton’s The New Arithmeti 

Little theory and much practice. An excellent review book for High Schools, 
and for Commercial courses. By Srymour Earon, of the Drexel Institute. 
Pariladelphia. Cloth. 200 pages. Introduction price, 65 cents. 


CO., Publishers, 


New York. o¢S Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 


Notable New Publications for the Season of 1898. 


GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC 
By WILBUR F. NICHOLS, 
Principal of Grammar School, Holyoke, Mass. 


A Book for Each Grade Above the First, Bound in Cloth, 25 cents each. Grades 
ll, Hl, IV, V, VI, for 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th Years in School, Now Ready. 


Grades for Succeeding Years in Press. 

Special features of these books : Avoidance of the usual arbitrary sequence of completed topics 
Introduction of examplea under different topics in the same lesson, and carried from grade to grade till 
any subject is sufficiently treated. Much work in mensuration and comparing of geometric forms.— An 
abundance, with great variety, of well-arranged practical examples, etc., etc. The use of these books 
will develop ina special manner * thought power.’’— Nichols’s ‘‘ Graded Lessons in Arithmetic’? exem- 


plify that modern method of teaching numbers often termed the ‘Spiral Method.” 
The publishers are daily receiving from teachers and educators the most hearty commendations of 


THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 
6 Numbers. 


Lettered (A. B. C.) Series. 

This isa new combination of Duntonian Vertical copies and writing space, giving the maximum of 
practice work with the minimum of cost. Price, large size, 72 cents per dozen, 

The Duntonian Vertical, regular size, 6 numbers, and smal) size, 6 numbers, announced last 
season and now completed, are confidently presented as the best series yet published for the acquirement 
of a rapicly-written, uniform, and, at the same time, elegant, vertical handwriting. They have some 
original features of special teaching value. The teachers like the Duntonian Vertical, and heartily com 


mend both the system and the books. 


AESOP AND MOTHER GOOSE, 


Illustrated, Price 30 cents. 
Being No. 1 in a series of Literature Readers by Superintendent Louis P. Nash. 


4 Primer and First Reader for children in the early primary grades, prepared in the belief that 
children by the introduction to them of such stories at this age can be better taught to read, and at the 
same time lead toward a love for good classic literature. 


Among the notably successful recent publications are 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 


On the Modern Experiment Plan, for Grammar Schools and Beginners in the High Schools. 


Elementary Lessons in Physics,’ by Mr. J. B. Gifford, 18 altogether the best book of 


“In my opinion ‘ 
d It is one of the few text-books made whicha good teacher 


the kind for Grammar Schools yet published, 


can safely follow page after page 
From Mr. C. F. King, Master of Dearborn School, Boston, and author of King’s Geographical Readers 


MESERVEY’S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Used with uniform success in public schools in every state.—These books have just been revised, 
bringing all matter fully up to date. The methods remain the same, than which none have been found, 
that so fully meet all requirements of the public schools. 

Arithmetics, 15 cents each; 
cents; Reader, 15 cents; 
cents; Single nd Double Entry, 50 cents. 


Sample copies sent for examination with reference to introduction 
5 cents; small size, 15 cents; Ditto Lettered Series, 15 


Physics, 30 cents; Bookkeepjng, Single Entry, 35 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
BOSTON—CHICAGO. 
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eye that distinguishes small differences. You are 
right, Unio anodontoides. Now, if you remember 
that name, you shall go with me when | make my 
next collection.” 

I went with him. I sat in the boat while he—with 
waders to his hips and sleeves rolled to his shoulders 
water and mud. We found 
quantities of mussel shells. In places the river bed 
was literally paved with them. There were old 
hatile-secarred veterans, hoary with age, one might 
say, for their umbones, or shoulders, were worn snow 
white. There were tiny baby ones, and splendid 
youthful fellows, lustrous and lovely. 

ach species seemed to have its particular home, 
some were to be found only in shallow water, others 
in deep still water; some only in soft mud, others in 
sand and gravelly places; some were to be found only 
in the shade, or under the edges of massive rocks, 
others delighted in the roughness of whirlpools and 
eddies. Some, I learned, were great travelers, while 
others scarcely moved from year to year. 

The family name of the, so-called, river mussel is 
It is the largest and most important of 
It contains about 1,200 species. 


searched about in 


Unionidea. 
fresh water mollusks. 


ne half of this number are to be found within the 
United States. But do not let this number dis- 


courage you, for you are to begin in home waters and 
This family—the Unionidea—is 
divided into three genuses, or classes, and these three 


reach abroad. 
classes contain all species known as river mussels. 
The names of these three classes, or genuses, are the 
Margaritana, Anadonta. Below is an 
outline which will enable you to get this fixed in 


Unio, and 
vour mind, 

These classes are distingushed one from the other 
hy the manner in which the two valves, or shells, are 
fastened together. The Unios are held together by 
double teeth, the cardinals and laterals, or by upper 
and lower teeth. The Margaritans are held together 

teeth, the laterals, or lower teeth, being 
The Anadons are held together by a liga- 
ment only. 


by single 
absent. 


When you go to the river, pick up the first mussel 
shell you see and attempt to distinguish to what 
genus it belongs by ascertaining whether the two 
valves are held together by single teeth, double 
When you can do this you 


teeth, or by a ligament. 





Fig. 2, Margaritans. 


will decidedly have learned your first lesson in con- 
chology. ‘ 

The genus Unio contains the largest number of 
These species 
manner to 


species of the three classes of shell. 
vary in size, color, and markings, in a 


make the study of them very interesting. Unio 
parvus is the smallest of this genus. It measures 


scarcely more than an inch in length, while Unio 
multiplicata, which is the largest of that genus, often 
attains eight inches in length by six inches in breadth, 


and acquires a weight of two or three pounds. Both 
are very common river shells. 
The Margaritans, an intermediate link between 


the Anadons and Unios, number but a few species, 
sixteen of which are to be found in the Mississippi 
drainage system. ‘The largest shell of this genus is 
known as the Margaritana complinata, of which I 
have found some excellent specimens in the little 
back of several of which were 


river our garden, 


almost as large and nearly as round as a dinner plate. 

The Anadons are a thin-shelled, fragile species, 
with the two valves united by a ligament. They 
make their home in still waters, such as millponds, 
lakes, and bayous. The good doctor one day received 
in exchange for some specimens asshell of this genus, 
an Anadonta suborbiculata. It was not a perfect 
specimen, but was said to be a somewhat rare species. 
We searched various streams in vain. One autumn 
day we visited a lake some fourteen miles distant. 
The wind was blowing a gale. The usually placid 
water was choppy, indeed. As we neared the shore 
an incoming wave washed one of the beautiful things 
at my very feet. In less than five minutes the doc- 
tor had on his waders and was in the water. In a 
short time he had secured half a bushel of the rare 
beauties, besides a basketful of their more corpulent 
the Anadonta They had 
found in the soft bottom of this lake an ideal home. 


neighbor, corpulenta. 





Fig 3. Anadon. 


Some years later | ran across these identical speci- 
mens at the World’s Fair, and they were well worth 
It has been found that this 
Thompson lake, Illinois 
that 


the place awarded them. 


lake produces the finest 


representatives of particular. species, the 
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Anadonta suborbiculata, of any waters in the world, CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS.—(1.) 11. Relate the manner in which they have treated 
and, indeed, they ‘are not very common anywhere — Burns. 
else. Now was not this discovery worth the search? BY LYMAN K. LEE, 12. What is said of Lockhart’s treatment? 





In certain species of the Unios one will occasionally Lo. What yn stions should he asked about a nan? 


|Gollege English for 1898 and 1899.) 


} 


run across a really beautiful pearl. (It is said the 1. Of what book is this essav a review? 14. Make a distinction between “lives” and 
meaning of the word Unio is pearl.) But, as a rule, 2, What does Carlyle say of the appreciation men “biographies.” 

these pearls are irregular in shape and of compara- of oenius receive? 15. How did Burns come upon the world? 

tively small value. Nevertheless, this fact has led to 3 What things mav have been the causes of 16. Under what disadvantages did Burns labor? 
the wanton destruction of many fine shells. T once pyypys’ death? , 17. With what metaphors does Carlyle describe 
observed a wagon load of handsome Unios dying in the !. What honors Jad he received at the time of Burns’ genius? 


sun where they had been ruthlpssly opened by some — \yjtine this essav (1828)? 18. What is Carlyle anxious not to do, and why? 
; ' 5. What does Carlyle say of the possibilities of 19. What does he say of criticism? 
piece of cruelty and destruction; for, while these jhe character of Burns? 20. In what character does Burns chiefly interest 


mollusks are wholly harmless and inoffensive, they , us? 


greedy seeker after pearls. It was a most heartless 


are our river scavengers, rendering more pure and 21. What is said of conquerors? 

22. What is said of a true poet? 

23. What power was given to Burns and what 
withheld? , 


wholesome the water of our lakes and streams. But 
what you and [I do in this direction must be for the 
sake of science and knowledge. And remember, the 
dead shells which vou way find are never suitable for 


THE MEAT INDUSTR Y.* 


preservation. The mussel must be secured alive and 





the shell prepared for the cabinet. A) coating of 
BY A. E. WINSHIP. ’ 


The first fatted eattle crossed the Alleghenies in 
1sod. There were sixty-eight head of Ohio cattle, 


glycerine or olive oil will preserve the beautiful 
lustre whieh characterizes them when first) taken 
from the water. 

To prepare a collection of mussel shells for the twenty-two of which were sold in Virginia, and forty 
cabinet is as delightful as opening a Christmas box. six in Baltimore at a clean profit of $31.77 per head. 
In 1817. 100 fatted eattle were driven to Philadel- 
phia and sold for S134 per head. In 1818, 100 were 
driven to New York city and sold for $69 each. In 


1833 a company was formed to import stock to breed 


Mach shell possesses an individual charm, a beauty 
all itsown, which bursts upon you, always a delightful 
surprise. Perhaps you will interest vourself in them 
on your next summer vacation. A complete collec 


» shells of vour o state uld bet . ry ; 
tion of the shells of your own state would be nol up the eattle of America. These imported animals 


often sold as high as $2,500." Now the United States 


ships to Great Britain the largest, best bred, best 


only handsome and interesting, but valuable. 








ROBERT BURNS, 


. a — This cut is used through courtesy of Messrs. Ginn & Co.) fattened cattle that come to that market, and we send 
The Pilgrim’s spirit has not fled; z ; k 200.000 000 pounds of live eattleg 166,000,000 pounds 
eee ee ; 6. Whose fault is it that no man is a hero to his 

It walks in noon’s broad light, ; 


vied of fresh meat, 62,000,000 pounds salt meat annually. 
: s-atnhene . . , . atk . ” ett a . 
And it watches the bed of the glorious dead, \ The United States has become a great cattle rais 
With their holy stars by night. ‘i Vhhat is said of things that are near? : : , . é“ 
, ; ; ' : 6 ing country, the value in 1896, despite the hard 
It watches the bed of the brave who have bled, Ss. What might a life of Shakespeare have con- i ” « RQx9 > 18.999 99> 
. ‘ Ys as $872,883, 9( ‘epresenting Oa Aw yeeded 
Ané shall guard the ice-bound shore, tained? umes, wa beh 002, repr i ‘ | 
rr . ° ° > 
7 raves av WwW e av rer lav ‘ . . ’ . ‘ * ; Ss 1s ec as i 7 as ussla Talses. 1 
Till the waves of the bay where the Mayflower lay 9. What is said of the fame of Burns’ associates?  ‘ ae Chi ! is twee © +" “el . 9 908.783 cl 
Shall fos ‘ freeze “e . ee i ym to this, we raised in LSvO 0d,4 > sheep 
hall foam and freeze no more. 10. Who were the chief of Burns’ biographers up ee © D, 
Pierpont. to 1828? 
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The Scribner Series of School Reading. 


Uniform for Supplementary Reading. Each 60 cents, /ct. 


FANCIFUL TALES. THE EUGENE FIELD BOOK. 


By Frank R. Strockron, Edited by Julia E. Langworthy “4a: : 

7 : J. ea ere. y. Edited by Mary E. Burr and Mary “ABLE. With introduction by George 

To those who are familiar with Mr. Stockton’s delightful children’s stories this little book W. Cabl ie ee eee ee oe on 
. Cable 


needs no recommendation, No one has done more to win the hearts of children to the love of P : 
good literature than this writer; and it is to bring this influence to the children in our Eugene Field was the child’s poet _par excellence, and this volume is designed to make his 





schools 


that this collection has been made. It is a very attractive supplementary reader for children best work more accessible to the younger géneration. The editors have carefully selected the 
‘ eight to ten years of age and is universally praised. It contains five stories: ‘Old Pipes and PO&™S: letters, and prose writings best adapted to school reading, and rounded out this presen- 
tation by a collection of reminiscences of the Western poet frcm Mr, Cable and other intimate 


the Dryad,” ‘* The Bee Man of Orne,” ‘+The Clocks of Rondaine,” **The Griffin and the ” 
Minor Canon,” and ** The Christmas Truants.” friends. 
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By Epwarp EGGLESTON. 


ODYSSEUS, THE HERO OF ITHACA. 


Burt and ZeNAIDE A, RAGOZIN. 

The famous educator Herbart pronounced the stories from Homer the most suitable juve- 
CHILDREN’S STORIES IN ASLBERICAN ; TURE nile reading ‘‘ tecause they contain great truths.” The present book is translated literally from 

— Re By Hennis C ; RICAN LITERATURE. the account of the Odyssey in use as a text-book in the schools of Athens and of Berlin, and the 

2 volumes. ¥ ENRIETTA CHRISTIAN WRIGHT. volume is one that cannot fail to stimulate the child’s imagination. 


SHORT HISTORY OF MEDI4ZEVAL EUROPE. SHORT HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 
By Otiver J. Tuatcuer, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Chicago. 12mo. By FERDINAND SCHWILL, Ph.D., Professor in the University of Chicago. Joo pages. 
340 pages. $1.25, net. : In Press. saa : 
These two text-books form a course in Mediwval and Modern History, which carries out 


the principles of historical study now recognized as essential by leading educators. They are 
progressive books, and meet present needs. Suitable for High School 7 


and Freshmen classes in colle ves. 


CLARK’S STUDY OF ENGLISH PROSE MASTERPIECES. 


By Proressor J. Scorr CLark, Mo thwestern University, Author of Clark's Rhetoric. 8vo. 800 pages. /n press. This is a new text-book of English Prose 
from the earliest times to the present, prepared for use in High Schools and beginning college classes. The plan of the book has been developed by the author after many years of practice in 


the class-room, and represents the source method of study, A Biographical Outline, 
criticisms from accepted critics are given under each author. 


Professional Books and Teachers’ Aids. 
HORACE MANN, and the Common School Revival in the United States. 


a Bibliography of the Author’s Style, Particular Characteristics, with illustrations of each, and extensive 


By B. A. HINSDAI E, Ph.D... ata, hes PP) tessov Teaching mn ¢ NIDVCKSUYV or Michican PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN THE SERIES 
Gre Educ ¥ Sis Wha lj rs ; . . 6 ‘| Thomas and Matthew Arnold, and their influence on English Education. By Sir JosHua G.Firen, LL.D 
(Great Educators’ Series, edited by Nicholas M. Butler, Ph.D.) 12mo0, $1 00, we7. | late Inspector of Training Colleges in England, and Lecturer on Education at the University of Cam 


bridge Izmo. $1.00, net 
} " | Aristotle, and the Ancient Educational Ideals. By THOMAS DAVIDSON, M.A., LL.D. $1.00, nes 
common moral and mental traits, the pathetic incidents of his private life, anu the dramatic events of his Alcuin, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. By ANDREW F. West, Ph.D., $1.00, net 
public career, leading up to the tragie catastrophe at Antioch College, are fascinating in the extreme. Abelard, and the Origin and Early History of Universities. By GABRIEL COMPAYR: $1.25, net 


Aside from the practical importance of the work and permanent influence of Horace Mann, his un 


Professor Hinsdale has succeeded admirably in givin in comprehensive, compact, and withal very read- psd Ae — res en guy ie os the Jesuits. 1 - 4. . K esau sy ae. nee =e sabia 
ble form all the essentials of the life and main work of the great educator.’’— The Nation | Herbart pene dhe Mashastons Br Cuan 1 oD GaRMO, Ph.D. $1. , net ie 
= ROUSSEAU, AND EDUCATION ACCORDING TO NATURE. 
by (HoMAS Davinson, M. A., LL.D. (‘The Great Educators.) 12mo, pp. 253, $1.00, met. 
— og on shows in his preface that Rousseau’s educational system forms an integral part of a complete theory of human life. Since Rousseau 
re ye book ry wan a hee ip le Nee subjectivism, Dr Davidson be vins by making clear the current ideas and aspirations which gave form 
pair ti ) philosopher’s thought; then, having carefully analyzed his character. he proceeds to show how his philosophy affected his 


nal teachings and the far-reaching effect these have had upon later pedagogics. 
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APPLETONS’ HOME-READING BOOKS. 
Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A.M., LL.D., 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


This comprehensive series of books presents, upon asymmetrical plan, the best available literature in the various 
fields of human learning, selected with a view to the needs of students of all grades in supplementing their school 


studies and for home reading. 


The Story of the Birds. By JaMEs NEwTon BasKEtT. 65 cts., nev. 
The Plant World, By Frank VINCENT. 60 cts., net. 

The Animal World. By Frank ViNcENT. 60 cts. 
The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by Etta B. Kirk. 60 cts., wer. 


In Brook and Bayou. By Crara Kern Bav_iss. 


Curious Homes and their Tenants. By James C 
Harold’s First Discoveries. By J. W. TrorGer. 25 cts., we¢. First book of 


Nature Study Readers. 5 volumes. 
Harold’s Rambles. By J. W. 
Nature Study Readers. 


Harold’s Experiments. 
Harold’s Explorations. 
Harold’s Discoveries. 


Rivers and Winds. 
Mountain, Plain, and Desert. 
Our Own Continent. 


News from the Birds, By Leanper S. Keyser. 


. BEARD. 65 cts., vet. 


PROEGER. 40 Ccts., 


NATURE 


J. W. TRoEGER. 


UNCLE ROBERT’S GEOGRAPHY, 


FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 


Uncle Rebert’s Visit. 


net. Second book of 





READY IN AUGUST. 
StuDY READERS, 


BY 


The Insect World. By 
The Story of Rob Roy. 


The books are substantially bound in cloth and attractively illustrated. 


Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. Over. 65 cts., met. 


By O. P. Austin. 75 cts., mer. 


, net, The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. S. Harpy. 60 cts., mez. 
Playtime and Seedtime. By Francis W. Parker and Neue L. HELM. 
Go cts., ne/. 32 cts. First book of Uncle Robert’s Geography. 6 volumes. 


On the Farm. By Francis W. Parker and Newiir I. HELM. 42 cts., mer. 
Second book of Uncle Robert's Geography. 


3y Francis W. ParKeER and NeLiirt L. HELM. 50 


cts., vet, Third book of Uncle Robert’s Geography. 


The Story of the Fishes. By James Newron Baskett. 
Historic Boston and its Neighborhood. By Epwarp E. Hate. 
About the Weather. By Mark W. Harrinevron. 


C. M. WEED. 
By Epiru D. Harris. 


a The Earth and Sky. By Epwarp S. HoLpen. 





OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


The Sun and His Family. By Epwarp S. Ho.pen. 
Some Great Astronomers. 


3y Epwarp S. Ho.Lpen. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 














SONGS OF THE NATION. 


Compiled by Con, CHAs. W. Jonnson, tor 
ten years Clerk of the United States 


Senate. 





Nothing stirs the heart like patriotic songs. In these days 
everybody sings them. ‘Teachers and pupils should know them 
by heart. Soncs or Tue Nation has all the old favorites and 
many stirring new songs, including several by the author of 
America; songs for Memorial Day and other national days: 


college songs, etc. Quarto, 160 pp., ‘‘Old Glory” on the 


cover. 60 cents. 


POEMS OF HOME AND COUNTRY. 
sy SamueL Farneis Suita, D.D., author of 


America. 


Our National Hymn is on every Tongue. It is a grand pa- 
triotic poem, but not more so than many others enshrined in this 
volume, which is the only complete authorized edition of Dr. 
Smith’s poems. Royal 8vo, 408 pp., illustrated with portraits. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; full gilt, $2.00; edition de luxe, each 


§,.00. 


copy signed by the author, 








TOPICAL NOTES ON 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
By Lucy ‘TApPPaAN, Central High School, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Eleven of our literary Titans are here described in brief: 
salient points in their personal history, their bright sayings, 
their characteristics, extracts from their works, etc. 12mo, 


334 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 


Timely Books that Should be in Every American Scho 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE: 
A READER FOR SEVENTH GRADES. 
By Saran Lovuist Arnoip, Boston Super- 
visor, and Cnakces B. GiLBeRT, Superin- 
tendent, Newark, N. J. 








The eloquent words of our orators, our poets, our novelists 
and historians were never so impressive as now. They should 
be familiar to all. Book VII. of Srerpinc Stones vo Lirera- 
ruRE is devoted entirely to American authors, and provides 
the best possible reading for American pupils, north and south, 
east and west. 12mo, 320 pp. Fully illustrated, with por- 


traits, historic scenes, etc. Cloth. 60 cents. 


A HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


With a View to the Fundamental Principles 
Underlying its Development. By PRror. 
Frep Lewis Parresz, M.A., State Col- 
lege, Pa. 


The history of our national literature is part of the history 
of our country. The influences of race, epoch and environ- 
ment have made it purely American. We need to study it and 
its authors, and realize how much we have to be proud of. 
Professor Pattee gives an able xésumé of our literature from 
colonial times to date, with a critical analysis of nearly 500 
$1.20. 


American authors. 12mo, 485 pp. Cloth. 


BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM. 
By Gen. Henry Bb. CARRINGTON. 


Nearly 300 choice patriotic selections and contributions, in 
prose and verse, including fifty from living writers. A grand | 








book to inspire love of country and pride in loyal citizenship. | 
12mo, 443 pp. Cloth, 72 cents; library edition, full gilt, $1.25. | 


ol and Home. 





A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Wittram A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and 
ArtuurR May Mowry, A.M. 


The birth, growth, and steady rise of our nation, the great 
men who have made it famous, the important events of each 
epoch in war and peace, our industries, politics, literature, are 
all ably and accurately described. There are 137 illustrations 
of persons, places, buildings, historic scenes, ete.; 16 colored 
and 29 uncolored maps. 8vo, 466 pp. Cloth, with 22 colored 


pictures of U. S. flags on inside covers. $1.00. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF ECONOMICS, 

By Pror. Cuaries J. BuLLock, Ph.D., Cor- 

nell University. 
Economic problems are being studied by the American 
people more and more. They are apart of our very government ; 
they must be taught in the schoolroom, if we would raise up 
good future citizens. ‘This book is written from the American 
standpoint, and treats of the industrial and monetary condition 
of the United States, international trade, etc., etc., in a plain 


common-sense way. 12mo, 511 pp. Cloth. $1.28. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE 
ISLANDS OF THE SEA. 
Book VIII. of THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. 

Kdited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Head 

Master Boston Normal School. 
All eyes are directed towards Cuba and the Philippines, 
but very little is known about them. Spain’s island colonies and 
all the principal islands of the globe are graphically described 


in this book, their geography, history, natural wonders, the 


| customs of the people. 12mo, 448 pp. 150 illustrations; 4 


colored maps. Cloth. 68 cents. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
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valued at $65,000,000, and 42,842,759 swine, vacued at 
$186,529.745. This was 8,000,000 fewer sheep than 
Russia, but nearly five times as many swine. The 
Argentine Republi¢ already raises nearly half as 
many cattle and twice as many sheep, while Australia 
raises a fourth as many cattle as the United States 
and half as many more sheep as this country. 

Great Britain consumes 1,640,000,000 pounds of 
meat, 3,860,000,000 pounds mutton. She raises 
three-fourths of the beef, and two-fifths of the 
mutton. Most of the American beef shipped from 
the United States to England is alive, because it is 
more economical, as a cattle steamer can bring freight 
back, but the refrigerator meat cars are not adapted 
to return freight. 

Argentine Republic is our greatest competitor in 
the 
our freight rates are much lower, and the voyage is 
about a third as long, so that we have great advantage. 
They are rapidly improving their stock and the 
freight rates in 1896 were reduced forty per cent. 
Canada is trying hard to compete with us, but it will 
be some time before we feel the competition seriously. 
Already Argentina furnishes a larger percentage of 
the mutton than the United States, fifty per cent. to 
our forty-five per cent., but we supply five times as 
much of the British beef as they. 

In the matter of bacon we supply twice as much 
as all other outside sources, but our price has to be 
than that of Denmark, which is the favorite. 
We furnish twenty-five times as much salt beef as all 
other countries, three times as much refrigerator 


less 


fresh meat, twelve times as much ham, and fifty 
per cent. more salt pork. All this advantage is due 
to our immense packing houses and enterprising 
packers. We ship 796,000,000 pounds of pork in 
various forms to Great Britain. 

Some faint idea of the extent of the packing in- 
dustry may be had by a few facts from the writer's 
note book after visiting the North packing plant in 
Somerville, Mass., where there thirteen 
covered with large brick buildings equipped with the 
One building 


are acres 
latest and most improved machinery. 
is 650 feet long by 150 feet wide, from five to nine 


There are six other buildings, aggre- 


stories, high. gg 

gating 880 feet long, averaging about 100 feet wide. 
One cold storage building will accommodate 75,000 
heside this there are six acres of floor 
under refrigeration. ‘The plant handles 5,000 hogs 
a day. ‘This packed 800,000 last 
year, employing 1,200 men, the business amounting 
to $15,000,000. They ship sixty per cent. of their 
product to England and the remainder to Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Norway, Sweden, South 
America, and the West Indies. Pork 
clear fat; “lean ends,” 


barrels, and 


he oS 


company 


is classed as 
“clear pork,” i. e., cuts mixed 
with “Trish 
knuekle bone left in; 


lean: eut sides,’ long cuts with the 


“extra prime pork,” heavy un- 
hacks of heavy 


trimmed shoulders: “barrel backs,” 


well-fatted hogs; “hams,” “bacon.” “breakfast 
bacon.” “cured shoulders,’ “ribs,’ “rib belly,” 
“Mess pork,” “prime mess pork,” “clear belly,” 


“short clear middle,” “extra short clear,’ and twenty 
other cuts put up for different markets by this house. 
The markets demand eight different styles ‘of hams. 
Labor-saving devices are adopted In everything ex- 
killing: that is done by hand, but in the 
Philip D. Armour has 


explained the process in a refined manner: 


the 
manipulating of the carcass, 


cept 


“The scalding and the scraping of the hog used to be a 
but to-day, as soon as life has left 
chain, 


slow and tedious job; 
the animal, he is hooked to an 
through the scalding-vats, and through an automatically- 


endless passed 
adjusted scraper, where he is deprived of hair and bristles 
in a few seconds. He is then hoisted, head down, upon 
an inclined rail, and is disemboweled, beheaded, washed, 
trimmed, and whirled off to the chill-rooms at the rate of 
hogs a minute. At the bottom of all successful 
meat-curing lies the proper and thorough chilling of the 
The packing season is now twelve months long, 


twenty 


carcass. 


and summer-cured meat differs in no material respect 


from that cured in winter. 

It is a tradition that was “cured” and packed 
as 1640, and as early as 
1690) Boston did business in curing and 
packing pork, but the packing business is a Western 
was started by a “Yankee,” Elisha 


Mills, in 1818 in Cincinnati,—“Porkopolis.” In 


enterprise, but 


sritish market, but our beef is vastly superior, 


IS32 the city packed 85,000 hogs and held the 
leadership in the business for more than.a quarter of 
a century, leading every other city in the world, dis- 
tancing Cork and Belfast, Ireland, that had hitherto 
held first places. In 1850 Cincinnati packed half a 
inillion hogs. ‘The number of places that had pack- 


ing establishments were 3897 in 1873, of which 
Columbus, Chillicothe, Circleville, Hamilton in 
Ohio, Lafayette, Lawrenceville, Madison, ‘Terre 


Haute, and Vincennes, Indiana, Alton, Beardstown, 
Pekin, Peoria, and Quincy, Illinois, were prominent; 
but since then the smaller establishments have gone 
out of business, until there are now but seventy-six 
plants in the United States, and these are largely in 
Chicago, Boston, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 
Omaha, and Kansas City. 

In 1860 Chicago passed Cincinnati in the promi- 
nence of this industry, Kansas city being second. 
Chicago has packed 6,071,000 in a year, and Kansas 
City, 2,398,764. 

Texas is the leading state in the cattle industry, with 
more than 6,000,000 cattle, 2,790,000 sheep, and 3,000,000 
swine. Iowa is second, with 3,300,000 cattle, 555,000 
sheep, and 3,740,000 swine; Illinois, 2,340,000 cattle, 600,- 
000 sheep, 2,250,000 swine; Kansas, 2,500,000 cattle, 222,- 
000 sheep, 1,66079000 swine; Missouri, 2,300,000 cattle, 700,- 
000 sheep, 3,074,000 swine; Nebraska, 1,600,000 cattle, 
190,000 sheep, 1,200,000 swine; Montana, 1,225,000 cattle, 
3,133,000 sheep; New York, 2,000,000 cattle—mostly milch 
cows; New Mexico, 2,683,000 sheep; Oregon, 2,600,000 
sheep; California, 2,577,000 sheep; Ohio, 2,370,000 sheep; 
Utah, 2,000,000 sheep; Wyoming, 1,672,000 sheep; Colo- 
rado, 1,411,000 sheep; Idaho, 1,376,000 sheep; Michigan, 
1,342,000 sheep; Georgia and Mississippi, 2,000,000 swine 
each; Tennessee, 1,800,000 swine; Alabama, 1,900,000 
swine; Kentucky, 1,604,000 swine; North Carolina, 1,500,- 
000 swine; Arkansas, 1,375,000 swine; Indiana, 1,340,000 
swine; Georgia and Pennsylvania, each 1,000,000 swine. 

Beef packing was among the earliest meat curing 
operations. Barreled beef was put up in- the West 
in considerable quantities as early as pork. Beef 
canning did not assume important proportions until 
1879. Now 111,000,000 pounds of canned beef, 
tongues, and soups are put up in a single year, guar- 
anteed to keep sound in any climate for years. 

I'he exportation of fresh dressed beef began in 
1876, now the refrigerator cars bring Last 
233,000,000 pounds of dressed beef in a single year. 
In 1894, the latest figures at hand, 5,037,000 cattle 
were killed for beef and their value was $235,000,000. 
This is a vast industry. 

Mutton is a heavy article of trade. Four Western 
cities shipped Kast in a single year (1894) 4,079,000 
sheep. 

Originally there was much waste in the slaughter 
of animals, but to-day not an ounce is wasted, but 
every vestige is used for some kind of food, fertilizer, 
or remedy. Mr. Armour suggests that it is not in- 
conceivable that the packing house of the future may 
include a tannery, 2 boot and shoe factory, a cloth 
mill and a mammoth tailor shop. 


HIGHT PER CENT. IN THE ROLKI OF 
BANQUO'S GHOST. 


BY F. A. TUPPER, QUINCY, MASS. 


Banquo’s ghost would not “down.” The curious 
error that finds expression in this statement: “Only 
eight per cent. of our school children attend the high 
school,” is like Banquo’s ghost. It will not “down.” 
Within a month this error has attracted my attention 


Har- 


permitted one of their 


twice. So intelligent an organization as the 


vard Teachers’ Association 
speakers to make it “without fear and without re- 
proach.” 

As Secretary Hill 


publi addresses, in an ideally perfect school system 


has shown in his reports and 
having nine grades before the high school and four 
erades in the high school, the following state of 
affairs would exist: Suppose (1) that all the children 
attend school; (2) that all the grades are equal in sia; 
(3) that all the pupils remain in the schools for thir- 
teen vears; (4) that all the pupils are promoted uni- 
formly from grade to grade. Then, it follows, as in- 
evitably as the iron follows the magnet, that the high 
school would have, under these perfect conditions, at 
any given time, only 4-13 of the entire school army, or 
about thirty per cent, If thirty per cent, at any 


given time is the highest per cent. possible with a per- 
fect attendance, and, if it means, as it does, that 100 
per cent. of the pupils eventually enjoy the advant- 
ages of a high school education, then eight per cent. 
in any specific instance must mean that eventually 
at least twenty-four per cent. of the pupils must 
reach the high school, and enjoy its advantages. 
To argue that ninety-two per cent. of the children of 
a given community do not reach the high school be 
cause only eight per cent. are in the high school at 
a given time is practically equivalent to arguing thai 
sixteen per cent. must be in the high school and out 
of the high school at the same time—a fallacy so 
flagrant that it could deceive no one. [By a similar 
argument, it would appear that under perfect condi- 
tiens, when all the children eventually attend the 
high school, as only thirty per cent. are in the high 
school at any given time, seventy per cent. never 
reach the high school; whereas, by hypothesis all 
reach it. 

Is it possible that in the state of Massachusetts 
appropriations for high schools are based on reason- 
ing so utterly weak and puerile? 


OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN 
LITERATURE*—(V11.) 


BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 





STYLE OF NOTED AUTHORS. 
Addison.—Clear, bright, elegant, mild, diffuse. 


and well-balanced an- 


Bacon.—Exhibits conciseness 
tithesis, vigorous, ornate. 
Burns.—Tender, loving, natural. 
Bryant.—Clear, exact, pure. 
Browning.—Rugged, unfinished, spasmodic, pure, ele 
vated. 
Byron.—Versatile, energetic, sublime, dignified. 
Carlyle.—Strong, vigorous, vivid, powerful. 
Chaucer.- Figurative, idiomatic, natural. 
Coleridge.—Simple, exact. 
Cowper.—Natural, colloquial, reflective. 


Dickens.—Humorous, historical, natural, simple, idio 
matic, figurative. 

Dryden.—Vivacious, airy, capricious, varied. 

Eliot.—Florid, passionate, thoughtful, powerful. 

Emerson.—Felicitious, pliant, varied. 

Goldsmith.—Simple, delicate, animated. 

Hawthorne.—Clear, simple, elegant. 

Holland.—Cheerful, elevated, dignified. 

Holmes.—Classical, straightforward, sententious, con- 
servative. 

Epigrammatic, pointed and sparkling, bril 


Irving. 
liant. 
Dr. Johnson.—Pompous, vigorous (simple, spasmodic). 


Keats.—Figurative, often exquisitely beautiful, but 
sometimes fantastical and far-fetched. 

Lamb.—Simple, quaint, delicate, vivacious. 

Longfellow.—Pathetic, simple, natural. 

Lowell.—Forcible, energetic, humorous. 

Macaulay.—Brilliant, versatile, figurative, exact. 

Milton.—Figurative, majestic, powerful, precise, idio 
matic, 

Moore.—Sentimental, neat, melodious, vigorous. . 

Poe.—Morbid, fanciful, harmonious. 

Pope.—Concise, cautious, uniform, elegant. 

Scott. Elevated, easy, animated, bright, vivid. 

Shakespeare.—Dramatic, powerful, commanding, sym 
pathetic; not feeble or assumptive, and without pre 


tense or exertion. 
Spenser.—Musical, cleanly, figurative, pure, idomatic. 
Swift.—Satirical, humorous, pure (vulgar). 
Tennyson. 
Thackeray. 
Whittier. 
Wordsworth. 


Elegant, ornate, exquisite, composite. 
Humorous, natural, simple, refined. 
Simple, strong, descriptive. 

Simple, unadorned, colloquial. 


It was a dozen years since the teacher had been in 
the district. In that time the boys and girls had all 
grown up. Many of them had moved away; some of 
few instances, children 
of these That 


few of her old pupils was a thing readily forgiven in 


them had imarried, and, in a 


were now in school. she recognized 


the teacher. One large, awkward fellow came w 
bashfully and told her that he was very glad to se 
her. Afterwards she learned that of all his teachers 


she was the favorite one; and thre reason Was that onee, 
when appearances were very much against him, she 
took Her faith 


impression, 


his word. in him made an abiding 
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- President Eliot of Harvard University, says: 
‘‘ The International is a wonderfully compact store- 


house of accurate information.” 


The International is Scientific and Practical. 

It avoids showy inflation of vocabulary, exclud- 
ing a multitude of words as having no legitimate 
standing or as mischievous corruptions of ‘the 
well of English undefiled.”” In arrangement of ety- 
mology and definitions it follows the historical 
order of derivation; the history of a word being the 
best guide to its correct use. In indicating pronun- 
ciation it uses characters familiar to every reader, not 
requiring the acquisition of a new and strange alpha- 
bet. It avoids such running into one paragraph of 
different titles as is liable to cause difficulty and delay 
to the consulter. M33333353555353525553a5535e 









WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 
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e 
uantity. 
_ President Harper of Chicago University, says: 
‘‘It is thoroughly reliable, full of just the information 
one wishes to secure.”’ 
It is the School-Teacher of the Republic. 

As an authority in the public schools, the position 
of Webster—both the International and abridg- 
ments,—is one of unquestioned supremacy. Fresh 
testimonials to this effect have been received from all 
State Superintendents of Schools and the Presidents 
of Universities and Colleges. The number of school- 
books based upon Webster; its exclusive choice 
wherever a state purchase has been made for schools; 
the presenee of a larger or smaller Webster in the 
well-equipped schoolroom—in these respects no other 
dictionary or series,of dictionaries is to be named in 
comparison, 
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+ * * * * FOR SCHOOL USE 
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Words only, . 5 cents a copy, postpaid. | With Music, . 10 cents a copy, postpaid. 


' m . 50 cents a dozen, ” } 7 


~~ THE GREAT ROUND WORLD 


oO West 


‘c 


, . $1.00 a dozen, 


PUBLISHING CO., 


1Sth Street, New Work City. 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS 


JUST THE TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Be AND FOR USE_IN THE HOME, IN LITERARY CLUBS, @y 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETIES, ETC. me 





malRULY an American work on Literature, giving our own great authors the first place, 
without disparaging or slighting British authors. It contains portraits of leading 
American authors and pictures of their homes; discussions of the writings of both 
American and British authors; biographies, references, criticisms, and choice selec- 
tions. Also a study of the Bible as a literary work. ‘‘American and British Auth- 
ors’”’ is immensely popular, and has been adopted for’use in the High Schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and in many smaller cities in Ohio and other states, also in a large number 
of leading Colleges and Normal Schools, and in many reading circles. 

Full cloth, 344 pages. Price, $1.35. Introduction, $13.20 a dozen, prepaid. 

Accept my thanks for the copy of “American and British Authors,’ and my hearty congratulations on 
the excellence of the work. I like the spirit of the book quwite as well as its matter or method, believing, 
as I do, that a love for good literature is a more important result of school training than a knowledge of 
authors or even of their works. The boy or girl that studies your book ought to learn to love the best in 
modern literature, both American and British 


Your book seems to me admirably adapted for use in upper grammar, high school, and normal 
and it occurs to me that it would bea valuable book for Reading Circles.—DrR. EMERSON E, WHITE 





heavens! 
classes 

I wish that some word of mine might be the means of inducing young people 
read and study your excellent work, “American and British Authors 
and thought, and the value of the book is greatly enhanced by many pictures 
ALEX. E. Frye, Author of Frye’s Geographies, etc 


and old people, too) to 


GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS BY DIAGRAMS, Containing All Four ‘‘Grammar and Analysis by Diagrams,” an 
600 sentences diagrammed by the ‘‘ Improved Straight-line and Orthoepy "’ and ‘Treasured Thoughts,"’ 
System,'’ with many notes and explanations. Price, $1.25. Books 


ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY has been adopted in 
hundreds of schools, both cityand country. Cloth, 128 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. Introduction, $4.80 a dozen, prepaid 

ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE AUTHOR, 
TREASURED THOUGHTS. A literary Gem-Book. Cloth, 


160 pages. Price, 50 cents. Light-blue cloth with gold or 
silver stamp, price 75 cents. 
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ind what a constellation of stars shine in our American HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


From Irish's American and British Authors] 


It should be in every home. The sketches show a wide range of study 
The author has good cause to be proud of his work PROF 


THREE BOOKS — ‘‘American and British Authors,’’ or 
Prepaid TWO BOOKS ‘*American and British Authors,’’ or 


‘**Grammar and Analysis by Diagrams,’’ and ‘‘Orthography 
and Orthoepy”’ or Treasured Thoughts,”’ prepaid, $1.60 
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Cooper Institute, fh. Y. 


Delivery prepaid to any point. New 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


OFFICE ROUTINE and BOOK-KEEPING, 











Brings the practices of the counting-room into the schoolroom in the most 
practical and fascinating way. The work which the pupil is required to do is 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional bookkeeper. The 
vouchers which he handles, and from which his records are made, are /fac- 
similes of those used by the best business houses. These vouchers are said 
to be the finest that have ever been issued for school purposes, and are a 
distinctive feature of the publication. 

This work is especially adapted for use in the Commercial Department of 
High Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. It has been intr duced into 
a large number of schools throughout the country, and in every case is giving 
complete satisfaction. 

Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New England Repository : THE BOSTON SCHOOL SupPLy Co., 131 Kingston St., Boston 
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Anna Ticknor Library. 
Courses of study have been prepared in English 
and German Literature, in Art, Botany, Geology BOSSSSSS99999900899S9SS0S, 
and Physical Geography, and Sanitary Science. 2 * 
Books, photographs, and other illustrations, two is Ma of * 
cents a day, sent by mail if desired. e p © 
Send for circular to ee a 
1 TYLER HALL, TRINITY COURT, e 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY FOR ADVANCED GRADES. 
Including the Effects of Alcohol and Narcotics. By 
Frank Overton, M. D., Late House Surgeon to the City 
Hospital, New York. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. Cloth. 12mo. 432 
pp. With Illustrations and Diagrams. Price, 80 
cents. 

It is a great temptation to say “the latest and the best,” 
for such it certainly is in the eyes of a reviewer. Its pro- 
fessional tone, scientfic accuracy, popular fervency, and 
pedagogical virtue combine to make it unusually attrac- 
tive. It is “up-to-date” in all these particulars, and this 
without sacrificing the ideal of the W. C. T. U. Two 
features of the book are of special interest,—the ‘‘sum- 
mary” and the ‘“demonstrations’’ at the close of each 
chapter. The literary merit is equal to the scientific, be- 
ing attractive in its simplicity, clearness, and directness. 
The printer has done much to make the use of the book 
by teacher and student easy. 


GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. A New Se- 
ries by Wilbur F. Nichols. Eight grades. Grade 2 (100 
pp.), Grade 3 (120 pp.), Grade 4 (130 pp.) are now ready. 
Boston: Thompson, Brown, & Co. Cloth. Price, 25 
cents each. 

Mr. Nichols is a “practical school man” of successful 
experience, and his books, like his school work, are for 
to-day in spirit as well as in the introduction of algebra 
and geometry in the higher grades and the shorter 
methods in daily use among bankers, mechanics, and 
merchants. 

There are decided advantages in having a series care- 
fully graded, so that teachers are not tempted to force 
the work in the lower grades. A large number of ex- 
amples for oral work are provided for short daily exer- 
cises. Only grades 2, 3, and 4 are in the market; the 
others will soon appear. The books are well illustrated. 
EVOLUTIONAL ETHICS AND ANIMAL PSY- 

CHOLOGY. By E. P. Evans. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. Cloth. 386 pp. 

This is an interesting and important contribution to 
the fascinating discussion of the relation of animal 
species and human races to each other. The butterfly and 
the elephant have as radically different rank as a Fuegian 
cannibal and an English statesman; indeed, there are in- 
telligent dogs that claim honorable mention above some 
specimens of the human species, while, at the same time, 
the lowest of the human race have possibilities undreamed 
of for the most intelligent animal. Mr. Evans, a special- 
ist, has treated the whole range of evolutionary ethics 
with a wealth of observation and study, and an intensity 
of conviction that holds the attention of reader, and chal- 
lenges the respect of the scholar. 

PITMAN’S PRACTICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR AND 
CONVERSATION FOR SELF-TUITION. With 
Copious Vocabularies and Imitated Pronunciation. By 
A. Garnaud and W. G. Isbister. New York: Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons. Boards. Price, 40 cents. 

This house, that is known the wide world over for the 
superiority of its works on “shorthand,” has applied the 
same business enterprise and devotion to “much in little’ 
to the publication of an admirable system of teaching and 
learning to speak French. He who would understand the 
possibilities of mastering conversational French with 
creditable pronunciation and discriminating use of a 
vocabulary should examine this entirely new and inter- 
esting method of learning French. 


STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. A Reader 
for Sixth Grades. By Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles 
B. Gilbert. Boston: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. 
303 pp. Introductory price, 60 cents. 

This series of graded Treaders is a remarkable success. 
The lower grade books have “swept the country” either 
for reading books or for supplementary work. There 1s 
in them a rare charm of treating subjects which has made 
them, practically, epoch-making books. The series is 
skillfully graded, adapting itself to the conditions of the 
modern school. The wonder has often been expressed 
that so little attention has been paid to the new order of 
things in respect to grading. Why there should not be 
eight readers for the elementary school is not easily seen. 
Here the eight are provided. It is also true that there is 
no selection in the series from first to seventh book that 
is not good literature, worthy the attention of the pupil 
and the student. The name of the series is more preten- 
tious than that of other series, but it tells precisely 
what the books are, they are literally stepping stones to 
literature, and more, they are literature, the seventh and 
eighth readers especially being devoted to American and 
British literature, respectively. 

The sixth book is patriotic, and every way ennobling, 
inspiring to the best life and thought. Burns’ poem, ‘For 
a’ That and a’ That,” appeals to the inherent manhood or 
womanhood of every pupil; Browning’s ringing lyric, 
“How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix,’ 
thrills like a bugle call; and all schoolboys enjoy ‘“Hora- 
tius at the Bridge,” ‘Arnold von Winkelried,” ‘‘Lochiel’s 
Warning,” “The Watch on the Rhine,” ‘The Marsel- 
laise,”’ Dr. Holmes’ “Union and Liberty,” Mrs. Hemans’ 
familiar ode tothe Pilgrim Fathers, and Julia Ward 
Howe’s grand “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” “The 
\merican Flag,” by Drake, and “Hail! Columbia, Happy 
Land,” by Hopkinson, find worthy place in this collection 
of patriotic poems. 

The spirited ballad of “Lochinvar” is contrasted with 
pe: egy ee Clare,” each showing the nobility of a 
true and steadfast affectic ugh i ‘ iffere av 
Other exquisite poems of . nts + be Ral sey Boned 


“Last Leaf” and “The Old Man Dreams,” James 
Grahame’s “The Sabbath.” To Autumn,” by Keats. and 
a translation of Victor Hugo’s fine poem, “Moses on the 
Nile rhe grandeur of “Ths Prisoner of Chillon” and 


The Burial of Moses” Will impress young readers with 


the true dignity of i 
} poetic expression. The ose - 
tions are no less valuable. or ee 


BIRD STUDIES. An Account of the Land Birds of 
North America. By William D. Scott. With Illustra- 
tions from Original Photographs. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 7%x10. 363 pp. Price, $5.00. 

There have been good books, better books, but this 
comes near being the best book. Artists, painters, and 
binders have conspired to present in beautiful setting 
this masterly production of Mr. Scott. The classification 
is one to be appreciated,—birds about the country house, 
along the highway, in the woods, across the fields, in 
marsh and swamp, by stream and pond; and to these are 
added an invaluable systematic table of the land birds of 
Eastern North America. 

The region covered by the book is from the Mississippi 
river to the Atlantic, from,Greenland to the gulf. All 
birds found in this area are here treated. The birds 
“about the country house” begin with the bluebird, and 
end with the white-crowned pigeon; those “along the 
highway” are from the palm warbler to the Baltimore 
oriole; those “in the woods’’ from the hermit thrust to 
the Canada grouse; those “‘in the fields’’ from the wheat- 
ear to the European quail; those ‘in marsh and swamp” 
from long-billed marsh wren to the marsh hawk; those 
“by stream and pond” from the Louisiana water thrush 
to the everglade kite 

It is refreshing to find one book made for the conven- 
ience of the student, rather than out of respect to scien- 
tific reputation. It would be impossible for any one to 
have this book on the table and not become interested in 
the birds in their seasons, and all the more because he 
could readily discover the bird he wanted by knowing the 
locality in which it is found. 

Mr. Scott studies the life economy of birds, their food, 
their period of incubation, and the rapidity of their de- 
velopment. The birds are pictured by clear and beauti- 
ful word descriptions, as well as by original drawings. 
The work is not colored, and though some will be disap- 
pointed at the absence of spectacular attractions, others 
will much appreciate the pictures given. The nests of 
the birds and the trees in which they live are very gener- 
ally introduced. The form of the bird is elaborately 
studied. A feature not ordinarily found is the picturing 
of many birds lying on their, backs, revealing thereby 
breast, inside of wings, feet, and open bill. 

A second book dealing with water birds of this region 
will follow in due time. 

COURSE OF STUDY IN HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 
By Emily J. Rice, Chicago Normal School. Cloth, pp. 187, 
Chicago. A. Flanagan. 

This-is a vigorous piece of work, comprehensive and attrac- 
tive. The air has been filled with talk about blending the 
teaching of history and literature, but not until now has there 
been so complete a presentation of the material by means of 
which they may be taught together. Theintroduction on ‘* His- 
tory in Common Schools” is thoroughly sensible. The classi- 
fication of course of study by grades is an exceptionally fine 
piece of pedagogical work. The outline work in history and 
literature for each month is a masterpiece. ‘All the books re- 
ferred to are classified, and in most cases the publisher is 
given. It is literally true that no teacher’s desk can wisely be 
without this book. oni 
SOCIAL PICTORIAL SATIRE. Reminiscences and 

Appreciations of English Illustrators of the Past Gen- 
eration. By George Du Maurier. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 100 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this admirable book is not only an artist 
himself, skilled in the use of his pencil, but also 4 master 
in literature and a fine writer. 

The class of artists whom he describes who have prac- 
ticed social pictorial satire as a fine art is small, and he 
regrets the circumstances which compelled him to draw 
his subjects almost entirely from the upper middle of 
this class. The two masters, John Leech and Charles 
Keene, and their splendid work receive special attention 
in this volume. The author compares these two men 
from two points of view, that of the public and of the 
artist. Leech appealed more to the public; Keene to the 
artist. Leech had a natural gift of singing, but was not 
skilled in harmony, while Keene had nothing of the ama- 
teur about him. Leech represented social types; Keene 
individual characters. 

The author sees in “Social Pictorial Satire’ a fine op- 
portunity for those artists who devote themselves exclu- 
sively to it. But, to succeed, they must have a special 
gift, and must be in full sympathy with life. The most 
successful novelist treats subjects connected with the life 
of his own day. “A costly picture,’’ says the author, ‘‘we 
hang upon the wall. It is like a perennial nosegay, for- 
ever exhaling its perfume for noses that have long ceased 
to smell it, ‘but little pictures in black and white of little 
every day people like ourselves can be taken up and 
thrown down like the newspaper.” Hence they attract 
general attention. ‘ 

The two dozen illustrations which adorn the book are 
reproductions of drawings by John Leech and Charles 
Keene and the author, mostly taken from Punch. 
TENNYSON’S DEBT TO ENVIRONMENT. A Study 

of Tennyson’s English as an Introduction to His Poems. 

By William G. Ward, Professor of English Literature in 
Syracuse University. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 100 
pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is an admirably written and very valuable little 
book. The student wants to know the story of the great 
man’s life: where he lived and how he lived, and the in- 
fluences that were brought to bear upon his boyhood and 
manhood, that he may better understand the expression 
of that life as revealed in his imperishable poems. Here 
we have just the information desired in its most attrac- 
tive form. 

Laureate Alfred Tennyson was an Englishman, born 
and educated on English soil, breathing English atmos- 
phere, and constantly under the influence of England’s 
thought and feeling. <A literary genius as he was, still 
the development of his mind and character took form 
from his enviroment. 

Here we have explained in part I. the influences of na- 
ture upon the poet’s life and works, which made him one 
of our greatest realists; the inspiration of romance re- 
sulting from his acquaintance with Arthur Hallam; the 





discipline of sorrow resulting from the early death of this 
dear friend; the rewards of success which inspired him 
to do his best work; his contact with the world’s ideas, 
which gave him broader views and riper culture; the en- 
vironment of the sea, which surrounded his own dear 
England; and the company of immortals with whom he 
was associated. 

Part Il. furnishes a study of the Minor Poems, In Memo- 
riam, The Idylls of the King, and a Short Chronology and 
Bibliography. — 
OUTLINES OF SOCIOLOGY. By Lester F. Ward. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 302 pp. 

Price, $2.00. 

This is a vigorous treatment of social philosophy—so- 
cial science. It is a wholesome treatment of one of the 
most important groups of problems confronting us to- 
day. Thus far we really have no masters in the arena 
of sociological discussions, hence we welcome all new 
comers whose thought is vigorous, and style clear and 
forcible in the hope that their early utterances may be 
the forerunner of a masterpiece in the new science. Mr. 
Ward is a good scholar in his field, and a good thinker. 
If his thinking reaches the level of his scholarship, he 
will be one of the leaders in grappling with most import- 
ant questions. As it is, these lectures, often delivered, 
then published in the Journal of Sociology, and now 
grouped in these 300 pages, are certain to be a positive 
force for good, a factor in developing leadership in the 
great cause that he has so much at heart. 





THE FIRST BOOK OF CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. 
Edited for the Use of Schools. With Notes and Vo- 
cabulary. By Arthur W. Roberts, Ph.D., Senior Clas- 
sical Master of the William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia. Boston: Ginn & Co. 204 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
This school classic contains much to commend it to 

the attention of classical teachers and students. Asa 
guaranty of its accuracy and adaptation, we have the 
authority of John Tetlow, under whose supervision it was 
edited. It contains a picture of the statue of C. Julius 
Caesar in the museum at Naples; an introduction con- 
taining a sketch of Caesar’s life and the Roman army; a 
map of Gaul in Caesar’s time; explanatory notes and 
abbreviations, interspersed by many illustrations; word- 
groups for convenient references; and a full and accurate 
vocabulary. It is well printed and strongly and taste- 
fully bound. — 

A HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY. By Edward S. Ellis, 
A. M. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 478 pp. Price, $1.00. 
The history of no other country possesses so absorbing 

an interest as our own. Hence, the historian who pre- 
sents the subject matter in an attractive style, and the 
publishers who clothe it in an attractive manner perform 
a real public service. This book furnishes an example of 
such a service, It is accurate in statement, clear in ex- 
pression, original in treatment, and full and beautiful in 
illustration, and cannot fail to commend itself to all in- 
terested. It is a graphic and complete record of the im- 
portant events of history from the earliest visits of the 
Norsemen to the present time. It leaves the impression 
that America is the home of the loftiest civilization, and 
cf the highest development of art, literature, science, in- 
vention, education, and true progress, and offers un- 
limited possibilities unknown in any other country. The 
lessons here taught are presented in a pleasing manner, 
and will prove of great value as a book for instruction in 
school, or for private reading at home. 

A lofty patriotism pervades the work, and there never 
was a time in the history of the nation when its tone and 
spirit would be more appreciated. 

4 BOOK ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. Written for Young 
People. By J. N. Mecllwraith. New York: Thomas 
Nelson & Sons. 222 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

The English-speaking world will never tire of reading 
about Shakespeare, or of reading his works, recognized, 
as he is, one of the greatest authors of any country or age. 

This book is designed, and is admirably adapted to in- 
terest the young, and to draw their attention to the best 
literature in our language, to create a taste for the pure 
and elevating, and a distaste for the light and vicious 
trash with which the book market is flooded. It treats 
of the great author as a boy at his home on Henley street, 
as a youth of genius in London, as a poet, as a dramatist, 
as an English historian, in his study and in the Globe 
theatre, and of his different plays and other works. The 
style of the book is pleasing, and adapted to the class of 
readers for whom it was designed. Forty-four full-page 
illustrations enliven and illustrate its pages. 


A TEXT--BOOK OF ENTOMOLOGY. Including the 
Anatomy, Physiology, Embryology, and Metamor- 
phoses of Insects. For Use in Agricultural and Tech- 
nical Schools and Colleges. By Alpheus S. Packard, 
M. D., Ph.D., Brown University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 729 pp. Price, 
$4.50. 

This is a masterpiece in natural history. It is the most 
complete work on the subject ever prepared for the 
schools. It is thoroughly modern in the methods of clas- 
sification, and has respected the latest revelations of sci- 
ence. It is fully illustrated, and is provided with every 
device and plan for making the study easy. No attempt 
is made to present a short cut to knowledge of insects, 
but rather to make it possible for a student by himself 
or teacher and class to find specimens, observe and dis- 
sect in the laboratory by the most rigid and disciplinary 
methods. 

In this day of short cuts to knowledge, of conceit that 
one knows it all when he merely sees a little, and guesses 
at much more, it is a luxury to find one masterpiece pre- 
pared with the assumption that there are some students 
and institutions who are ready to learn everything about 
something. 

Under every general topic there is given a classified 
list of all first-class books in various languages upon that 
subject. The scientific accuracy, readable text, helpful 
classification, innumerable illustrations, and reference 
literature make it one of the great—if not the greatest— 
scientific books of the year. 

(Continued on page 28.| 
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HE FAVORITE IN WASHINGTON. 


The Funk & Wagnalls Stanparp Dictionary is the favorite authority 
everywhere at the National Capital. It is the leading authority of 
official, professional, and educational classes in the City of Washington. 





THE FuNK & WAGNALLS 


ANDARD DICTIONAR 


Is now everywhere recognized as the one and only dictionary of the English language which com- 
bines, in the fullest degree, BorH QuaLity AND Quantity. Neither is sacrificed for the other. As 
the New York Herald declares, ‘it is the most comp/ete and the most satisfactory dictionary pub- 
lished.” The prediction of Professor Sayce, ef Oxford University, England, that * THe STANDARD 
Dictionary will certainly supersede all other dictionaries,” is already practically verified. In neirly 
all official, educational, scientific, professional, and business circles the Funk & Wagnalls Sranp kD 
Dictionary is the favorite and final authority. 


IT IS AUTHORITY IN THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS OF THE U. S. GOVERNIIENT : 


Dept. of State, Supreme Court, Dept. of War. Smithsonian Institution, Mint Bureau, 
Dept. of the Treasury, Patent Oftice, Dept. of the Navy, Weather Bureau, Office of Solicitor, 
Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Dept. of Justice, U. S. Treasury, Lighthouse Board, 
Dept. of Labor, Court of Claims, Dept. of Agriculture, Geological Survey, Coast Survey. 
A FEW REPRESENTATIVE OPINIONS FRO? HIGH AUTHORITIES : 
THE FAVORITE IN THE GOVERNMENT THE FAVORITE IN THE U. S. PATENT OFFICE. THE FAVORITE IN EDUCATIONAL CIRCLES. 
PRINTING OFFICE. } A. G. Wilkinson, A.M., M.D., Ph.D., a Princi- Louis D. Bliss, President the Bliss School of Elec- Anna VW. Gnise, Principal Washington Preparatory 
GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICER, pal Fxaminer since 1869 Formerly Professor of Lan- | tricity, Washingten, D C.: ‘THs STanparpb Dicrion- School, Washington, D.C ‘THe STANDARD DicTION= 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1898 | guages, University of Missouri: ‘The Funk & Wagonalls | ary is the most complete and up to date work of its kind = ary has more than fulfilled my expectations 1 am ac- 
C. M. Robinson, Foreman Proof Division: ‘* We | STANDARD Di rIONAKY is the most pertect dictionary | I have ever seen It contains more general scientific in quainted with the various dictionaries now on the market, 
have in constant use in our room all the modern diction- | ever made in any language, and I have them and consult | formation concisely expressed than any other publication and [ find TH# Sranbakp superior to any. Every intelli- 
aries, but the most thoroughly thumb worn of all is Tue | them in six different languages almost daily rhe high | of a similar character.”’ gent person should own one and use it daily.”’ 


authority if this dictionary is one of its portar t ures . . a " » . , anes es meee 
Tee eee Ee Getionary Is one of its importart features. | rae CAVORITE WITH LEGAL AUTHORITIES. THE FAVORITE WITH PROFESSIONAL (EN. 


STANDARD. Itis not only the most accurate, consistent, 
} 








and complete, but its typographic excellence makes it she | Being several years later than any other simlar publica 
favorite among men engaged in book making. It is ‘up | tion, and more distinctitely the work of specialists in all Henry E. Davis, U.S. Attorney, Washington, D. ( Findlay Harris, Editor of the Avening Star, Wash 
to date.’ Hundreds of useful words and helps are found | departments of the language, its su;eriority in this respect | ‘‘ While I have access to all works of its kind published ington, D. ¢ ‘* Mv personal estimate of its merits can be 
in THE STANDARD which can be found in no other publi | cannot be questioned. / should give it the preference ou | within the past twenty years, many of which are in my no better attested than by my commending it to and in- 
cation of the kind.”’ | all disputed points.”’ | library, 7 use THR STANDARD iu preference to all the others. | ducing others to purchase, and I find my friends are as 
; = IDE > "ce | J > - + _ _ -_— | Having occasion recently to get a dictionary for my office, | well satisfied as myself with it.’ 
IN THE U. S. BUREAU OF STATISTICS. IN THE U. S. GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. | | directed that THe STANDARD be purchased In my a Mieke OE Bie Weil te, 
Carroll D. Wright, Washington, D. ¢ ** 1 find the | F. W. Clark, Washington, D. ( ‘1 am delighted | opinion, for practical use THe STANDARD fs the dest dic- | yathic Medical Society, Washington, D. C.: ** Constantly 
definitions not only correct, but wonderfully clear and terse.”’ | with it, | tronary on the market.” at my elbow, [| find it an animated prompter, upon whom I 
be 
| 


IN THE BUREAU OF EDUCATION. IN THE U. S. DEPT. AGRICULTURE. cam atmage Capone 
Professor M. W. Harrington, Washington, D.C 


Hon. W. T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Educa-! «- } : -— , 
The most useful and interesting English dictionary 


tion, Washington, D. ¢ ‘‘T admire the beautiful litho- | oysant. 
graphic work meagre ; a IN THE OFFICE REGISTER OF WILLS. V i V BE H 4D ON E 4 S} , TER V S 
IN THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. | IN ay Re Z ; LVL yo 4 We T% TAN LVL OO. 
: ' } J. Nota McGill, Register, Washington, D. C.: ‘I 
Dr. sy Brown Goode: “ It will be to words what | have derived more pleasure and satisfaction from this work 
we hope the National Museum will some day become to | than from any dictionary I possess. . . . Constantly in use | 
oncrete things.”’ ' and has never yet been appealed to in vain.” | (SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 
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SOME FAMOUS WOMEN AND WHAT 


This is one of the beautiful PERRY PICTURES, one cent Each by the Hundred, er 


Postpaid. Assorted as Desired, 20 for 30 Cents, On paper 5 1-2 by 8 inches. Margaret of Denmark he er 
Christine — T rite? el 
Who was the wife of Mark Anthony? 





= it Octavia. 
- — Who wrote “Thaddeus of Warsaw’’? 
a. if Jane Porter. 


What actress presided over the ‘Beef 
steak Club”? Peg Woffington., 

Who went on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
to the dedication of a church? Helena. 

Who so used her influence at court as to 
bring on the fatal massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew? Catherine De Medici. 

What princess used to wear a leek on St. 
David's day? Anne, wife of Prince George 
of Denmark. 
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Art Education” says, “They are 








Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup" has 
been used over fifty vears by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all pains, cures wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
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for Sunday Schools 
Send Stamp for Catalogue and Sample. 
This picture does not show their 





P tes remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
- YW) from teething or other causes, and is for 
_ = sale by druggists in every part of the 
> ~ se world Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins 
Z 0 A a. low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
2 ) —_ ie a bottle 
nN 0 - 
© sa - AY National Educational Association, 
= — a7) Y Washington, D. C., July 7-12, 1898, via 
= an > —/ Pennsylvania railroad, Colonial express 
- Ds a) 5 from Boston to Washington without 
S ‘A v ‘a (p change of cars. Round-trip tickets from 
= ne peony eipicomagtgte a Pe oo oll Boston, $16.50; b boat to New York, 





THE SHEPHERDESS, From Painting by Lerolle. $14.50; and from all principal points in 
Send 30 Cents in Stamps for these 20 Pictures. You will be delighted| New England at correspondingly low 


‘1 congratulate you upon the quality of on M 
Sistine Madonna, Madonna of the Chair, Holy Family, Christ rates Tickets good going July 4 to 7. 


Henry Turner Bailey says 





the reproductions and upon making the masterpieces available for even with them 
the humblest student.” and the Doctors, Christ Blessing Little Children, Pharaoh’s Horses,| nearest ticket office. George M. Roberts 
The 29 Pictures recommended by Mr. Bailey for Picture Study in | rhe Horse Fair, Aurora, Holy Night, Spring, Angel Heads, Millet, The For tickets and information inquire at 
in the first nine grades sent for 39 cents. | Shepherdess, Baby Stuart, Queen Louise, The Rainbow, Ploughing, By N. E. passenger agent, 205 Washington 
43 of the Pictures recommended for Picture Study in the Boston the River. Princes in the Tower, Angelus street. Boston 
schools sent for 53 cents. } : 
Catalogue of 300 Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration sent for a | Beautiful for Gifts to Pupils and for Your Home. Phe only Speller w ea ae on tied 
Stamp. if spellir llabieat weent \ Spe 
| For fut Ben “ ern Publishis 
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(Continued from page 26.) 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RECITER. By Bertha M. Skeat, 
Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 175 pp. 
This is an unusually valuable collection culled from 

masterpieces, most skillfully arranged for recitation; the 
old-time dialogue idea is here magnified into a popular 
presentation of the classics. The general plan of the 
book is the use of the selections for entertainment and 
the attainment of power through recitation; but more 
is accomplished in that every subject is so analyzed as to 
make this a valuable book for literary study. It would 
be difficult to find a better presentation of the biography 
and characteristics of the masters, or a more helpful 
study of the masterpieces. The book is vastly more than 
the title signifies. 

PENELOPE’S PROGRESS. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Scotch-plaid cloth. 
268 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The author of ‘“Timothy’s Quest” will always have an 
audience. Her eye is so quick to catch what others wish 
they had seen, her thought is so out of the ordinary, her 
pen so bright and breezy, and, withal, her experiences 
and opportunities so varied that she has unusual charms 
of authorship. ‘“‘Penelope’s Progress” is a companion to 
“Penelope’s English Experiences,’’ and consists of a re- 
cital from a note-book of the author’s recent trip through 
Scotland. What a book for supplementary reading! 
Why do not the publishers make a book, professed for 
supplementary reading, from the writings of Kate Doug- 
las Wiggin? 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CITY. By Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D. D. New York: The Baker & Taylor Com- 
pany. 186 pp. 16mo. Paper, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
Dr. Strong’s reputation as an able and fascinating 

writer has been established by his earlier books, “Our 

Country” and “The New Era.” In this book his reputa- 

tion is well sustained. Here he discusses the danger aris- 

ing from the vast movement of population toward the 
cities, and the growth of their preponderating influence 
in the nation, points out the principles which may be ap- 
plied successfully to the solution of the great problems 
of modern society, and makes a ringing appeal for action. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of the price. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. A Select Glossary. 
Friedrich Kluge and Friedrich Lutz. Boston: D. 
Heath & Co. Cloth. 235 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
This is a truly wonderful work, in which the masterly 

power of Skeat’s ‘“‘Etymological Dictionary” is presented 
in a usable form for beginners. Let this not be inter- 
preted as saying that this is a rewriting of Skeat, for it is 
quite otherwise, but does for beginners what Skeat does 
for advanced scholars, and this practically contains all 
that any reasonable being can ask of such a work. No 
high schoolroom or upper grammar grade should be 
without it, and in any class in which English grammar is 
historically taught every student should have a copy. 


By 
i 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SCOTT’S NOVELS. 
Please name Scott’s novels in chronological order. 
A. B. L. 

The chronological order of Sir Walter Scott’s novels is 
as follows:— 

1090.—“Count Robert of Paris.’”” Subject, the first cru- 
sade; the scene, Constantinople and vicinity. 

1187.—‘‘The Bethrothed.” The third crusade; wars of 
the Welsh and Normans. 

1193.—‘The Talisman.” The third crusade; scene, the 
Holy Land; characters, Richard I. of England, Philip 
Augustus of France, etc. 

1194.—“Ivanhoe.” Richard I., Jews, Knight Templars, 
ete. 

1307.—‘‘Castle Dangerous.’ 
James Douglas. 

1402.—‘Fair Maid of Perth.’ Scotland; time of Robert 
Ill. of Scotland and Henry IV. of England; civil life of 
the fifteenth century. 

1470.—‘Quentin Durward.” 
Charles the Bold. 

1474-77.—‘‘Anne of Geierstein.”’ 





’ 


Scotland; Robert Bruce, 


France; Louis XI. and 


Switzerland, Charles 


the Bold, Margaret of Anjou and her father, Rene of 
Anjou. 
1549-68.—"The Monastery.” Scotland; time of the 


Reformation. 
1559-87.—‘The Abbot.” Time of Queen Elizabeth; im- 
prisonment and death of Mary, Queen of Scots. 


1575.—‘Kenilworth.” Queen Elizabeth, Leicester, 
Raleigh. 

1620.—‘‘The Fortunes of Nigel.” Time of James I. 

1645-46.—'‘A Legend of Montrose.”’ Charles I. and IL., 


Cromwell. 
1652-60. 
1660-80. 

Oates plot. 
1679-90.—‘Old Mortality.”’ The covenanters; 

Charles II., James II., and William and Mary. 
“The Pirate’ dates from about the beginning of the 

seventeenth century; is laid in the Shetland 


The Commonwealth. 
Charles II.; 


“Woodstock.” 


‘Peveril of the Peak.”’ the Titus 


time of 


the scene 


Isles. 
“The Bride of Lammermoor” also belongs to the same 
period. 
1708.— ‘The Black Dwarf.” Reign of Queen Anne. 
1715.—‘‘Rob Roy.” First attempt of the Stuarts to re- 


gain the throne of Scotland; Glasgow and the Highlands. 


“The Heart of Midlothian.” 
Scene, Edinburgh and London. 

1745.—‘Waverley.” ‘Prince Charlie” and his atten ts 
to rally the Scots to his support. 

1770.—“‘Redgauntlet.”” Last attempt of the Pretender. 
“Guy Mannering,” “The Antiquary,” and “St. Ronan’s 
Well” belong to the latter part of the last and the opening 
of this century. 


Reign of George |]. 


——— 
HEROES AND HEROINES. 
Of what work is each of the following the hero or 
heroine ?— 
1. Jean Valjean. 


2. Maggie Tulliver. 

3. Little Emily. 

4. Scrooge. 

5. Romola. 

6. Dinah Morris. 

7. Daisy Miller? 

8. Claude Melnotte. 

9. Silas Marner. 

10. Luria. 

11. Sir Amyas Leigh. 

12. Julie. 

1. “Les Miserables.”—Hugo. 

2. ‘Mill on the Floss.’’—George Eliot. 
3. “‘David Copperfield.’’-—Dickens. 
4. “Christmas Carol.’’—Dickens. 
5. George Eliot’s ‘‘Romola.”’ 

6. George Eliot’s ‘‘Adam Bede.” 
7. Henry Jones’ “Daisy Miller.’ 
8. Bulwer’s “Lady of Lyons.” 

9. George Eliot’s “Silas Marner.” 
10. Robert Browning’s “Luria.” 
11. ‘Westward, Ho!"’—Kingsley. 
12. Rousseau’s “Julie.” 


(Continued on page 30. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., 


Sole publisher for Prof. Alex. Melville Bell’s Elocutionary Manual, 
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New Drawing Books. 


THE PRANG ELEMENTARY COURSE 


IN ART INSTRUCTION, 


For the larger city schools. 


The most important advance yet made in the teaching of draw- 


ing. 


tion of good art, and develops power and facility in expression. 


Full course ready in September. 


THE PRANG COURSE FOR GRADED SCHOOLS, 


and touns. 


For smaller cities 


Condensed and simplified to meet the needs of schools with 


closely limited time for the subject. 


THE PRANG COURSE FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Especially planned for rural districts. 


SCHOOLROOM © PICTURES. 


One hundred and fifty choice and inexpensive pictures for 
Note-book Illustrations for the 
Send for new illustrated catalogue 


schoolrooms. 
architecture. 


A Full Line of Materials for Drawing and Color Work. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


BOSTON 
'4Q Washingtor 


NEW 
5 West 


YORK 


ot 18th St 


Provides a regular sequence of study, cultivates apprecia- 


county in 


study of 


dress 


CHICAGO 
Wabash Ave. 


isl 








TEACHERS WANTED 


We wish a permanent 
representative 


in every 
the United States, 


and solicit correspondence 
with teachers and superin- 
tendents desiring to improve 
their leisure time or to se- 
cure profitable employment 
during’ vacation. 
vassing. Work endorsed by 
leading’ educators. 


For full particulars 


No can- 


ad- 


THE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION, 


Association Building. 
CHICAGO. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 





THE BEST LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, AND LIBRARIES. 


The Riverside Primer and Reader. 205 pages. In strong paper covers, | 


25 cents; in cloth binding, 30 cents. 


The Riverside Literature Series. Over 120 issues of unabridged British | 
and American masterpieces. With Introductions, Notes, and Historical and Biographical | 
Sketches. Bound in paper and linen at prices from 15 to 60 cents, met. 

The Riverside Song Book. 120 Classic American Poems set to Standard | 
Music. In strong paper covers, with cloth back, 30 cents; boards, 40 cents. 


The Riverside School Library. 50 volumes of literature chosen with the| 
advice of the most prominent educators of this country. With Portraits, [llustratio1s, 
Biographical Sketches, and necessary Notes and Glossaries. Bound in half leather at 50, 60, 
and 70 cents, #e¢. The set $24.90, express unpaid. | 





Modern Classics, 34 volumes, pocket size. Each bound in cloth, about 310) 
pages, 4o cents, wet. The set $11.56, express unpaid. | 


BOOKS ABOUT 


Adams’s Dictionary of American Authors. Brief Biographical and Bibli- 


ographical Sketches of more than 6,000 American authors. 


Bates’s Talks on Writing English. $1.50. 
Bates’s Talks on the Study of Literature, 


Classics, Fiction, etc., $1.50. 


Interesting Chapters on the 





American Poems. Edited by Horace E. Scupper. With Biographical, 


Sketches and Notes. Revised Edition, $1.00, net. 

American Prose. Complete selections. Edited by Horace E. Scupper. 
With Introductions and Notes. Revised Edition, $1.00, net. 

Masterpieces of American Literature, Complete selections. With Portrait 
and Biographical Sketch of each author. $1.00, wet. 

lasterpieces of British Literature, Complete selections. With Portrait 


and Biographical Sketch of each author. $1.00, weé. 


Rolfe’s Students’ Series. 11 volumes of Standard English Poetry (uniform 
with Rolfe’s Shakespeare), Edited by W. J. Rotre, Litt. D. With Notes and Illustrations. 
Each volume, 75 cents; to teachers, 53 cents. 


Classic Translations. Students’ Editions of Bryant’s Iliad, Bryant’s Odyssey, 
Palmer’s Odyssey, and Cranch’s 2neid, Each volume, $1.00, ev. 


LITERATURE. 


Botta’s Hand-Book of Universal Literature. Revised Edition, with Index. 
$2.00, ner. 

Burt’s Literary Landmarks. A Guide to Good Reading. Revised. With 
Folding Chart and Illustrated Diagrams, 75 cents. 


Richardson’s Primer of American Literature. Revised Edition. With an 
Appendix containing Portraits of eight Authors and Pictures of their Homes. 35 cents, e/. 


United States History and Civil Government. 


Fiske’s History of the United States for Schools, With Topical Analy 
sis, Suggestive Questions, and Directions for Teachers, by FRANK A, HILL, formerly 


Headmaster of the Cambridge (Mass.) Engl sh High School. $1.00, ev. 


Descriptive Circulars of the Books mentioned above, and of many others suitable for School, College, and Library use, will be sent to any address 


Fiske’s Civil Goverament in the United States. With Questions pre- 
pared by FRANK A. HILL. $1.06,‘nev, 


Dodge’s A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Civil War. 


tions. $1.00, mez. 


With Maps and IIlustra- 


m application, Correspondence solicited. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


i { East {7th St., New York. 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 














HONEST STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


THE STANDARD VERTICAL WRITING. 


The newest system of Vertical Writing. In six books. It is plain, practical, and 
beautiful. It embodies the good points, and avoids the errors, of earlier and less 
carefully prepared series. 


BROOKS S NEW ARITHMETICS. 


Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


The latest series by Dr. EpwarpD Brooks, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public 
Schools. They are new throughout, but follow the reliable and famous Brooks 


methods. 


BROOKS’S ALGEBRAS, GEOMETRIES, and TRIGONOMETRIES. 


Sound mathematical training is the most valuable acquisition of the schoolroom. 
Dr. Brooks’s books are always thorough, and are not weakened by evanescent fads. 


WESTLAKE'S COMMON-SCHOOL LITERATURE. 


Embodies in brief form the whole range of English Literature, from Chaucer to 
Rudyard Kipling, and from Cotton Mather to Mark Twain. Yet it is critical and 


inspiring not a mere catalogue. Complete to January I, 1598. 


BEITZEL’S WORD - BUILDERS, 


Two consecutive, systematic, logical spelling-books. — 
They are word-builders, and not ordinary arbitrary lists of words. 


LYTE’S BOOK-KEEPING AND BLANKS. 


The text-book to teach the subject, and the blanks to practice it. 


WELSH’S GRAMMARS. 


First Lessons in English Grammar and Composition. 
Welsh’s Practical English Grammar. 


mean between language lessons and technical 





Sound in cloth, and illustrated. 


Books which strike the happy 
grammar. 





, | 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, | 


614 Arch Street, Philadelphia. | 


A HISTORY 


UNTIPED STATES OF AMERICA 
ITS PEOPLE AND ITS INSTITUTIONS 
By CHARLES MORRIS, 


Author of ‘* Half-hours with American History,” ‘‘ Historical Tales,” ‘‘ The Aryan Race,” 
‘* History of Civilization.” 


Bound in Half-leather, $1.00. 


READ THE FOLLOWING, WHICH APPEARED IN THE 
‘NEW YORK INDEPENDENT.” 


‘“This is a manual of United States History, rather than a fully developed history. Such 
they will find Mr. Morris’s History to be. ‘The first point which impresses us in its favor is its 
very decided national feeling, which in a book so obviously intended for young readers must 
be considered a very great merit, especially as it is achieved by no patriotic rhetoric, doubtful 
apologies or palliations, but by the simple, straightforward, and dignified presentation of the 
subject. The whole history is placed on a broad and high ground, where it commands respect, 
pleads for itself, and is large enough and noble enough to leave the most patriotic citizen 
free to speak the truth about its minor episodes. Mr. Morris is not a man to conceal his 
convictions nor to force those he has too much into view. He lifts the subject to a plane of 
truth, honesty, and dignity, where nothing but plain dealing is expected or would be tolerable. 
He keeps wholly clear of sermonizing or moralizing, and makes his points neatly and with 
great simplicity. Developments which cannot be adequately presented in the ordinary narra- 
tive form are developed by themselves. The proportions and perspective of the history are 
well preserved. As much of the philosophy of the history, of its constitutional development 
and general relation to civilization is introduced as a work of this class and brevity would bear. 
It is the reverse of dry, and at the furthest possible remove from a dull chronicle of events.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fully Illustrated, with Maps. 


Price: Exchange, 35 ets.; Introduetion, 60 ets. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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{Continued from page 28.) 
THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT. 


On the 11th day of November, 1620 (old style), there 
was drawn on the lid of a chest on board of the Mayflower 
in Plymouth harbor, and signed by forty-one of the prin- 
cipal men of the first band of Pilgrims, a platform of gov- 
ernment known as the Compact, and which gave to these 
people the claim of being the first “signers” of this great 
and free United States of America. 

The following is the text of the Compact, with the 
signers: 

IN Ye Name of God, Amen. 

We whose names are underwritten, the loyall subjects 
of our dread sovereigne Lord, King James, by ye grace of 
God, of Great Britaine, France, and Ireland, King, de- 
fender of ye faith, etc., having undertaken for ye glory of 
God and advancemente of ye Christian faith, and honour 
of our King and countrie, a voyage to plant ye first colonie 
in ye Northerne parts of Virginia, do by these presents 
solemnly, and mutually, in ye presence of God, and of one 
another, covenant and combine ourselves togeather into 
a civill body politik for our better ordering and preserva- 
tion and furtherance of ye end aforesaid, and by vertue 
heareof to enacte, constitute, and frame such just and 
equall lawes, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meete and 
convenient for ye generall good of ye Colonie, unto which 
we promise ‘all due submission and obedience. In Wit- 
nes whereof we have hereunder subscribed our names at 
Cap-Codd ye 11 cf November, in ye year of ye raigne of 
our sovereigne Lord, King James of England, France, and 
Ireland, ye eighteenth, and of Scotland ye fiftie-fourth, 
Ano Dom. 1620. Edward Fuller, 

John Carver. John Turner, 
William Bradford. Francis Eaton, 
Edward: Winslow. James Chilton, 
William Brewster. Jchn Crackston, 
Isaac Allerton. John Billington, 
Myles Standish. Moses Fletcher, 
John Alden. John Goodman, 
Samuel Fuller. Degcry Priest, 
Christopher Martin. Thomas Williams, 
William Mullins, Gilbert Winslow, 
William White, Edmund Margeson, 
Richard Warren, Peter Brown, 

John Howland, Richard Britteridge, 
Stephen Hopkins, George Soule, 
Edward Tilley, Richard Clarke, 
John Tilley, Richard Gardiner, 
Francis Cooke, John Allerton, 
Thomas Rogers, Thomas English, 
Thomas Tinker, Edward Dotey, 
John Rigdale, Edward Lister. 


HEIRS TO THE BRITISH THRONE. 


The crown of England descends to the nearest heir of 
the last wearer, be that heir male or female. There are 
certain personages in the succession to the throne who 
would obviously, from motives of public policy, never be 
allowed to ascend it—for instance, the German emperor. 
gut foreign nationality does not, of itself, vitiate their 
right. Parliament could, and in the case of the throne 
passing to a foreign sovereign undoubtedly would, bar 
the claim—save, perhaps, in the case of the Duke of 
Coburg. Here are the names of the first twenty-nine 
persons in the order of their succession as it now stands: 
1, Prince of Wales; 2, Duke of York; 3, Prince Edward of 
York; 4, Prince Albert of York; 5, Duke of York’s infant 
daughter: 6, Duchess of Fife; 7, Lady Alexandra Duff; 8, 
Lady Maud Duff; 9, Princess Victoria of Wales; 10, Prin- 
cess Charles of Denmark; 11, Duke of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha; 12, hereditary prince of Saxe-Coburg; 13, crown 
rrincess of Roumania; 14, Prince Carol of Roumania; 
15, Princess Elizabeth of Roumania; 16, grand duchess 
17, Princess Elizabeth of Hesse; 18, hereditary 
princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg; 19, infant daughter 
of the princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg; 20, Princess 
Beatrice of Saxe-Coburg; 21, Duke of Connaught; 22, 
Princess Margaret of Connaught; 23 


of Hesse; 


23, Princess Victoria 

Patricia of Connaught; 24, Duke of Albany; 25, Princess 

Alice of Albany; 26, ex-Empress Frederick of Germany; 

27, German emperor; 28, crown prince of Prussia; 29, 

Prince Eitel Fritz of Prussia. 
ees 

AUTHORS FROM SUGGESTIONS. 
[Answers later. ] 

Exercises like the following aid materially in acquaint- 

ing children with a wide range of authors, but better than 

that, it “sharpens their wits.” 
utilizing such exercises. 


—(I.) 


There are several ways of 


The teacher may read the suggestion of an author, and 
allow the pupils to raise their hands as fast as they see 
who it is. 

The teacher may read the suggestion of an author, and 
the children write at their desk their interpretation. 

The suggestions may all be placed upon the board, and 
the children take their time to work out the list, helping 
each other in an informal half hour before and after 
school. 

A better way, after a little practice, is to have the pupils 
make up suggestions themselves for their mates to think 
out. 


After the suggestion has been thought out, see (1) what 





works by that author can be named: (2) what is known 
of the author; (3) his full name. If any author is 
thought of to whom the suggestion is appropriate, accep: 
even if not the one in the answer. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. The crown of age. 

An animal’s home in a hill in a barren land. 
The shoe pinches. 

The throne of mothers. 

». An industrial city. 

Below the high sea. 

7. A child’s garment. 


8. A woman’s garment. 

9. The tallest of all. 

10. A kind of crowd about a bulletin board in wa; 
times. 

11. A tony carriage. 

12. Suggests flour and a load of hay. 

18. Suggests a store and a boy that has snatched a 


apple that he did not buy. 


14. They always run. 

15. Those who do it should be in prison. 

16. An ancient warror’s weapon in an unsteady hand 
17. In charge of a relative. 

18. The boy does it with his traps. 

19. A countryman’s characterization of an excrescence 


and a father’s joy. 


20. A price upon talk. 

21. The pet name of the greatest of dramatists and the 
plural of relationship. 

22. Symbol of purity. 

23. A physical defect and a lovely spot in the forest. 

24. What a guard really is. 

25. He sometimes takes a “constitutional” before 
breakfast. 

—-o 


REGIMENTAL COLORS. 
The following is a correct description of the army regu 
lation flags, as ordered by the war department: 


The flag to be 5 feet 6 inches long by 4 feet 4 inches 
wide, made of silk. The field 2 feet 6 inches long by 2 
feet 4 inches wide. The width of the stripes 4 inches 
The staff 9 feet in length, and the distance between the 
edge of the flag and the first row of stars 2 19-32 inches. 
At the top of the staff a spear head, and pendent from the 
spear tassels swinging from two golden cords. A heavy 
gold fringe on the edges. . 

The national flags hoisted at camps or forts are made 
of bunting of American manufacture. 

They are of the following three sizes: 
recruiting flag measuring & feet 
inches in width. The post flag measuring 20 feet in 
length by 10 feet in width. The garrison flag measuring 
36 feet in length by 20 feet in width. This flag is hoisted 
only on holidays and great occasions. The union is one 
third of the length of the flag, and extends to the lower 
edge of the fourth red stripe from the top. 


The storm and 
in length by 4 feet 2 














_ NOTABLE BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, LIBRARY, AND SCHOOL USE. 


Crowell’s Poets. Milton, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Burns, Robert Browning, Moore, Spenser, Tenny- 
son, Scott, Shakespeare, Keats, etc. Each in one 
volume. Carefully edited and specially adapted for the 
use of students and teachers. Astor FHdition, 60 vols.; 
per vol., 60c. Gladstone Edition, 44 vols.; per vol., 75c. 
Gilt Edge Edition, 60 vols.; per vol., $1.00; Library 
Edition, 46 vols.; cloth, $1.00; half calf, $3.00. Univer- 
sity Edition, 27 vols.; per vol., $1.25. Students’ Edition, 
21 vols.; per vol., $1.00. Imperial Edition, 28 vols.; 
per vol., $1.50. Catalogues sent on application. 


Crowell’s Standard Library. The best works in 
fiction, history, biography, and poetry, carefully selected 
and edited. Suitable for any library, and attractive to 
readers and students of the most refined tastes, at a low 
price. Printed in clear, readable type, on fine English 
finish paper, and bound in a neat, durable style. Each 
volume contains a carefully printed and artistic frontis- 
piece, adding greatly to the interest and value of the 
series. 150 vols. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, edges slightly 
trimmed, with ample margins. Per vol., $1.00. 
Descriptive catalogue sent on application. 


Crowell’s Handy Volume Classics. A valuable 
series of literary gems, in handy form, beautifully printed, 
and bound in various styles. 60 vols., flexible cloth, per 
vol., 35 ets.; cloth, gilt top, per vol., 50 cts.; full limp 
‘eather, per vol.,75 cts.; half calf, per vol., $2.00.. The 
following are some of the volumes included: ‘*‘ Idylls of 
the King,’ ‘‘In Memoriam,” ** The Princess,” Burns, 
Robert Browning, ‘‘Paul and Virginia,” ‘‘ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” ‘* Cranford,” ‘* Lucile,” Emerson, ‘ Ru- 
bayiat,” ‘Tales from Shakespeare,” ‘‘ Evangeline,” 
‘‘ Hiawatha,” ete. Catalogues sent on application. 

What is Worth While Series. 70 


vols., 12mo., 


per vol., 35 ets. ‘After College, What?” by Mrs. 
Heten E, Strarrerr; ‘ Christian Education,” by Mrs. 
Humpury Warp; ‘‘ Evolution of the College Student,” 


by W. DeWirr Hype; ‘The Happy Life,” by CHar.es 
W. Exvior; ‘* Self-Cultivation in English,” by Grorcr H. 
PatMer;‘* Self-Made Man in American Life,” by Grover 
CLEVELAND; ‘‘ Study of English Literature,” by Wm. H. 
Hupson; ‘‘Why Go to College,” by Ari E FREEMAN 
PALMER, etc., etc. , 

A Century of American Literature. 
and arranged by Hunrincron 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


Selected 


Smirtn. With portraits. 


For sale by all Booksellers or sent, postpaid, upon receipt of price, by the Publishers. 





Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. Classitied and arranged so as_ to 
facilitate the expression of ideas and assist in literary 
composition. New edition. Revised and enlarged by the 
author’s son, J. L. Roger. Crown 8vo., cloth extra, 
$1.50; cloth, indexed, $2.00; half calf, indexed, $3.00. 


A History of France. By Vicrok Duruy, Mem 
ber of the French Academy. From the seventeenth 
French edition, with an introductory notice and a con- 
tinuation to the year 1896, by J. FRankKLIN JAMESON, 
Professor of History in Brown University. With 12 en- 
graved colored maps. In one vol., 12mo., cloth, $2.00. 
A book widely desired by schools, colleges and libraries, 
students and general readers. ‘Of all the short sum- 
maries of French history, this is probably the best.”— Fr- 
President Andrew D. White, Cornell University. 


A General History of the World. By Victor 
Durvuy, formerly Minister of Public Instruction and 
Member of the Academy. ‘Translated from the French 
and thoroughly revised, with an introduction and summary 
of contemporaneous history from 1848 to June, 1898, by 
Epwin A. GROSsvVENOR, Professor of European History 
in Amherst College. One volume, uniform with Duruy’s 
‘* History of France.” 25 colored .maps, in 


12mo, with 25 
press. 


Manual of the History of French Literature. 
sy Ferpinanp Brunetibre of the French Academy. 
Authorized translation by Ralph Derechef. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, with portraits, in press. 


Reform. Ricu- 


12mo, 31.50. 


American Charities. A study in Philanthropy 
and Economics. By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D., Pro 
fessor of Economics in the Leland Stanford, .Jr.. Univer 
sity. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. Third thousand. 


Socialism and Social 
anp T. Ey. 


by Pror. 
Sixth thousand. 


Cuore (The Heart of a Boy), an Italian School Boy’s 
Journal, by Edmondo de Amicis. 
Astor edition, 60 cents. 
has yet been written.” 


Svo, illustrated, $1.50. 
“The best book for boys that 
Portland Press. 





Social Theory. A grouping of social facts and 
principles. By Joun Bascom, Professor of Political 
Economy in Williams College. Author of | 


‘* Ethics,’ | 


‘* Sociology,” ete. 12mo0, $1.75. Second edition. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY, Publishers, New York and Boston. 


Children’s Favorite Classics. lew books written 
for young people possess greater merit, or have had a 
wider popularity than the volumes inthis series. This 
new uniform style is the most attractive form in which 
they have ever been issued. Fully illustrated. Colored 
frontispiece. Cloth. 20 vols. 1l6mo. Each, 60 cents 
‘‘ Andersen’s Fairy Tales,” ‘‘ Rollo at Work,” ‘ Rollo at 
Play,” ‘*‘ Tanglewood Tales,” ‘* Water Babies,” ‘‘ Carrots,” 
‘¢*Cookoo Clock,” ‘‘ Black Beauty,” ‘* Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland,” ‘* Through the Looking Glass,” ‘ Jackan 
apes and Daddy Darwin,” ‘‘The Story of a Short Life,” 
‘*Lob Lie by the Fire,” ‘‘The Little Lame Prince,” ‘The 
Adventures of a Brownie,” “The Peep of Day,” 
‘‘Grimm’s Tales,” ‘‘ Wonder Book,” ‘‘ The Fairy Book,” 
and ‘‘Grandfather’s Chair.” Descriptive catalogue sent 
on application. 


The Little Arthur Histories. “ Little ArtKur’s 


England.” 12mo. Illustrated, $1.25. ‘‘ Little Arthur’s 
France.” 12mo. _ Illustrated, $1.25. ‘* Little Arthur’s 
Rome.” By Hezexian ButrerwortH. 12mo. $1.25. 
The Famous Books.* Over 100,000 volumes 
already sold. 17 vols. $1.50 each. ‘* Famous Givers 
and Their Gifts,” ‘‘ Famous Leaders Among Women,” 


‘Famous Leaders Among Men,” ‘Famous Voyagers and 
Explorers,” ‘‘Famous Types of Womanhood,” ‘Poor 
Boys Who Became Famous,” ‘ Girls Who Became 
Famous,” ‘‘Famous Men of Science,” ‘* Famous Ameri 
can Authors,” ‘‘Famous English Authors,” ‘‘Famous Euro- 
pean Artists,” ‘‘Famous American Statesmen,’’ ‘*Famous 
English Statesmen,’ ‘‘ Famous’ Rulers,” ‘Famous 
Queens,” ‘‘ Famous Composers,’’ ‘*Famous Missionaries.” 
These excellent books have been introduced in many public 
schools with the best results. 


Facts I Ought to Know About the Government 
of My Country. By Witiiam H. Bartcert, 
Principal of the Chandler-street School, Worcester, Mass., 
Councilor of the American Institute of Civics. 16mo 
Cloth, 50 cts, Leather, $1.00. 

Pror. E. H. Russeri, Principal State Normal School, 
Worcester, Mass.—‘*I am delighted with it. If I were to 
teach the subject to any class, whether of young or mature 
pupils, I should without hesitation choose your manual 
as a text-book in preference to any other that I have ever 
seen.” 

F. 


Punishment and Reformation. H. WINES, 


LL.D. 


By 


12mo, $1.75. Second edition. 


Send for Catalogues. 
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en NATURE STUDY 


is an important factor in modern elementary education. It has come to 
stay, for it brings the child into close touch with the practical side of life. 
The wise teacher is quick to recognize this, but is often helpless because of 
the lack of knowledge of. how to use the materials at hand. Several books 
have already appeared along this line, but by far the most practical and 
helpful of all is Mrs. Witson’s 


NATURE STUDY | 
IN 
EFLEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 











A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. 


Treating of the weather, plants, animals, and stones, and the best methods of making 
children acquainted with them. The subject matter is arranged systematically, each 
month of the school year being given its appropriate work. 


Cloth 262 pp. Price, go cents, wet. 


A READER: MYTHS, STORIES, AND POEMS. 


| Arranged in an order corresponding to the lessons suggested in the MANUAL. 





2, 8 8 8 8 Cloth. 181 pp. Price. 35 cents, mez. 





BOOKS THAT HAVE WON SUCCESS. 
Lewis’ A First Book in. Writing English. First Book of Physical Geography. 


Price, 80 cents, wet. Price, $1.10, net. 
“One of the very best. The work of a practical teacher.” Tarr's « Elementary Physical Geography. 
Price, $1.40, wet. 
Carpenter’s Principles of English Grammar. Elementary Geology. 


Daca ae 
Price, “5 cents, wet. Price, $1.40, net. 


A book that an able teacher will wish Used in hundreds of High Schools throughout the country. 
\ « c « , .« = . 
to place in the hands of every student. 


ee Bailey’s Lessons With Plants. 
| Davenport and Emerson’s Principles of Grammar. y Suligee’ he. se. uke 


Price, 65 cents, wed. 


onacniineaceiin Bailey’s First Lessons With Plants. 
Channing’s Students’ History of the U.S. 


Price, $1.40, we?. 


Price, 40 cents, met, 


For Nature Study in lower grades. 


‘*Has no equal among books on the 


subject for the use of secendary schools.” Schiller’s William Tell.  kditea py carruth. 
‘ : , Price, 50 cents, met. 
McLellan and Ames’ Public School Arithmetic. The best and cheapest edition. Examine 
Price, 60 cents, wet. it before deciding for next year. 
McLellan and Ames’ Primary School Arithmetic. Lange’s Nature Study for Grammar Grades. 
Ready June \5. Ready in /une. 


INDISPENSABLE TO PROGRESSIVE EDUCATORS. 








c , ' a } ( What Knowledge is Most Worth ? 
The Meaning of Eid UCe tlon, Is There a New Education ? 
And Other Essays and Addresses. OED SAE Sennen. 
CONTENTS: 2 The American College and the American 
By N M y Mievten : University. 
\ ICHOLAS MURRAY | pee The Function of The Secondary School. 
Columbia University. , The Reform of Secondary Education in 
Cloth. 230 pp. t2mo. Price, $1.00. the United States. 
: ‘ : ’ > 
Development of the Child. | The Study of Children 
| And Their School Training. 
By NaTtHAN OppeENHEIM, M.D., The book is for any one who has 
o* H ‘tal iny capacity the care of a growing child } By FRANCIS WARNER, M. D. ‘“T believe it will be of marked 
Sin: ospital. : tik rik; 5 ; : ci —r 
Mt. Sinai fe for the primary school teacher, for the | Cloth. 12mo. benefit to teachers in all grades 


of educational work.” 


physician who advises its parents, but 
—PrRoF. M. V. O'SHEA. 


Price, $1.00, xe. 


TH E MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Tremont Building. Boston. ' 66 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


Cloth, t2mo. Price, $1.25, #e7. 


most of all for every parent. 
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New York.—New York University, July 
f-August 12, University Heights, New 
York City; Charles B. Bliss, Summer School 
of Cornell University, July 5-August 13; ad- 
dress A. F. Weber, Ithaca, N. Y. Chau- 
tauqua Summer School, Chautauqua; address 
W.A. Duncan, secretary, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Indiana.—Northern Indiana normal 
school, June 7, Valparaiso; H. B. Brown. 
Tri-State Normal College, Angola, June 
28, six weeks; L. M. Sniff. Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, June 16, Registrar 
Indiana University. 





lowa.—Iowa College of Law, Des ebvnak N 1 School and Busines 
haplac  cig O - batt hae ebraska.—Normal School and Business 
‘ Weak and Moines, May 25; P. S. McNutt. Western . , 
For Brain - Workers, the We Normal College, Shenondoah, June 7, eight Institute, Fremont, June 7; W. H. 


Clemmons. 


Ohio.—The Mecca summer school, June 
14, Lebanon; address C. K. Hamilton, sec- 
June 


Debilitated. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


wecks; J. M. Hussey. 


Summer state normal school, 
Smporia; E. L. Payne. 


Kansas. 
Jun” 17, 


, > ° retary. Columbus summer school, 
is, without exception, the Best Magsachusetts.—Massachusetts Institute 99 Columbus: Abram Brown. Mount 
of Technology, June Boston; H. W. (tion College, May 17, Alliance. Univer- 


Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion ; and 


Tyler, secretary. The Sauveur Summer  gity gummer school, June 20, Wooster; J. 
Evhool of Languages, Amherst, July 11; §{, Dickason. Defiance summer school, 


Dr. L. Sauveur. School of Expression, jJyne 13, Defiance: Professor E. M. Mills. 
where the system has become Boston, August; address School of Ex- ‘ 
ae ’ , pression. Clark University summer Pennsylvania.—Summer school, Hunting- 
debilitated by disease, 1t acts as school, July 13-27, Worcester; L. N. Wil- don, July 11-29 ; address Miss Amanda Lan- 
p reneral te iA a 1 vitalizer, *¢": Martha’s Vineyard Summer Insti- es, Millersville, Pa. 
a genera onic ant alzer, tute, July 12; address W. A. Mowry, Hyde Ganth Diebkotn—Biate normal school 
affording sustenance to both  Patk, Mass. American Institute of Nor-  yiia:con. June 14 sieht weeks: Pe ora 
‘ sig mal Methods, July 12, Auburndale; F. D. the “School Ke , 
brain and bod Vy. Feattys. Laurel Park Summer Institute, ‘ ‘ 
Northampton, June 27-July 2. New School Tennessee.—Boston School of Expres- 
Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadel- of Methods, Hingham, July 18-29. New sien, July 2, Monteagle; address A. P. 


School of Methods, Martha’s Vineyard, July Bourland, Nashville. 
12-29; addréss C. C. Birchard, Washington 
square, New York, for above. American 
Musie Training school, Marblehead, July 12- 
99; address King Richardson Publishing Com- 
pany, Springfield, Mass. 


phia, Pa, says: “I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactiry results 
in dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and 
causing debility and exhaustion.” 


of Texas, June 6, 
Austin, treasurer 


Texas.—University 
Austin; J. H. Lomax, 
and secretary. 


Vermont.—Randolph summer school; ad- 
dress F. E. Prichard, Bradford, Vt.  {5t. 
Johnsbury summer school; address W. H. 
Taylor, Hardwick, Vt. Bakersfield summer 
school; address H. E. Rustedt, Richford, Vt. 
Morrisville summer school; address W. A. 
Biebe, Morrisville, Vt. Rutland summer 
school; address C. H. Dunton, Poultney, Vt. 
Putney summer school; address H. D. Ryder, 
Bellows Falls, Vt. Bristol summer school; 
address T. J. Boyce, Middlebury, Vt. All of 
the above schools begin August 1 and continue 
two weeks. 


nervous systems, 


Missouri.—Warrensburg summer school, 
Warrensburg, June 10-July 15; George H. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to liowe. 


Michigan.—Petoskey normal _ school, 
June 1-October 1, Petoskey; address M. C. 
Graves, M. A. University of Michigan, 
July 6-August 17, Ann Arbor; E. H. 
Lyman. Michigan State Normal College, 

= > Ypsilanti, June 27-August 5; Richard G. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1898 Boone. Summer School of Pedagogy and 
“a Review, Benton Harbor, June 13-August 5; 
G. J. Edgecombe. Fenton normal school, 
T‘enton, June 8; W. A. Stevenson. Ferris 
Industrial school, May 23, Big Rapids; W. 
N. Ferris. 
school, = . = 

Minnesota.—Southern Minnesota Nor- : . : ss ; 
ma! College, Austin, June 28;  E. M. NAMES OF DRESS GOODS. 
Schelde. pains 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGHISTS 


Beware of Substitutes and I mitations. 


Summer School for Physi- 
i3; W. H. 


Wisconsin. 
cal Training, July 5-August 
Siecker. 


Chautauqua, 
Hirshfield, Ft. 


Cojorado.—W estern 
Boulder, July 6; E. I. 
Worth, Tex. 

I}linois.—Cook county normal 
July b, three weeks, Chicago; W. S. Jack- 
man. Northern Illinois normal school, 
Dixon, June 7; J. B. Dille. American In- 
stitute of Normal Methods, Highland 
Park, July 19; O. S. Cook, secretary, 262-264 


Armure is a material woven so that the 
cloth has the effect of being woven with 
small seeds on the thread. 


Montana state normal, June 
D. E. Sanders. 


Montana. 
20-July 29, Dillon; 


Wabash avenue, Chicago. New School of 
Methods, Chicago, August, 1-13; address C. Nebraska.—Nebrask& Normal College, Bayadere comes from the dancing girls 


C. Birchard, Washington square, New York. June 7, Wayne; address J. M. Pile. of the East, whose garments are made of 


-—ENGLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL OR UNSHADED WRITING 


EAGLE PENCIL CO 
VERTIGAL N@ 4 
NEW. YORK é 











EAGLE PENCIL CO.” 
@ VERTICAL N°i1 
NEW. YORK. 





EAGLE PENCIL CO. = 
© VERTICAL N@ 2 
‘a NEW YORK oe 


No. 2, Medium Fine Point. 





No. 1, Medium Point. No. 4, Extra Fine Point. 


The unprecedented success of the EAGLE VERTICAL PENS is attested by their universal demand and by the general satisfaction 
afforded by their use. The skillful preparation by which the Pens are made has proven them unequaled for DURABILITY and SMOOTH- 
NESS, and we can confidently assert that there is no make, forergn or domestic, that approaches them in point of excellence. 


EAGLE FLEXIBLE VERTICAL PENS FOR VERTICAL OR UNSHADEO WRITING. 


EAGLE PENCIL Cs. 


mwa. VERTICAL N°6 


NEW YORK 






site BAGLE PENCIL CO. 
ee VERTICAL NES” 


NEW YORK 





No 5, Fine Medium Point. No. 6, Extra Fine Point. 


We have manufactured two styles of Flexible Vertical Pens, Nos. § and 6. They can be used with 


perfect satisfaction both by the correspondent and the scholar. 


EAGLE STEEL PENS FOR SLANT OR SHADED WRITING. 


Of the many styles of Steel Pens that we manufacture for Slant or Shaded Writing, we can recommend the No. E 
Grades, and the Nos. E 120, E 4oo, E 410, E 460, E 470, I 459, for advanced or higher grades. 


HAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 
703 to 725 East 13th St. NEW YORK 


377 and 379 Broadway. 
AND BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Grosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


RELIEF and PREVENTION of 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. 


170 for Primary 





EDUCATORS 


| SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 


ALL WEAKNESSES | Five Diplomas 


It gives active brain 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 


for the 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July; Boston, Mass. 
coiidinnhiaia. in August. 

Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true yey of art. On the contrary, where vocal 
expression is studied as a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent's powers and the more natural unity of the com 
plex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago It contains no narcotic. : 


BELG, 





Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 


If not found at 


druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby's Cold i Cat The Outlook (from a review of the books of 8S. S. Curry, 
osby’s Cold anc atarrh Cure » he . Ph.D., President the School). . 
ases tek couteie ae ire the best re medy known for coidin the head, sore, throat, and influenza The foe al afer Expreaston Lessons in Vocal 


» morphine, nor narcotic of any description. By mail 50 cents 


Expression, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
York, N. Y. Leland T. Powers says have given the work of elo 
N Y CITY | cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
° ° . tific and artistic principles. 
instruction in foreign languages tol0l4 students| Specimen copy of Expression. a quarterly review, 
sent on receipt of ten cents. Catalogues free. 
Address, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





o-~ 


STERN’S SCHOOL OF 
Superior instruction 
during the past school year 


East 44th Street, 


LANGUAGES 


Native teachers 


New 


OF 


of high rank gave 


Special attent i are pre J 
during the | ase tant oaths sclal a tention paid = pose yao are preparing to teach the German or the French. 
First Lessons in German.” 


French.” will appear. OUT NOW: * First Lessons in | 





To the Writing Teacher: 


Vertical Writing 
adopted in schools it has been con 


Since has been 
sidered by some teachers as necessary 
to use a very stiff and hard pen to 
teach the 
neariy all pen 
mended pens of this heavy and un. 
yielding description. We maintain 
that it is an error to make pens too 
stiff, for without sufficient action and 
flexibility the essential qualities of a 
It is well known 


system successfully, and 


makers have recom- 


perfect pen are lost. 
that beginners have a tendency to grip 
the holder, and press too hard with the 
pen. 
a stiff, hard pen, and can only be over 


This habit grows with the use of 


come by using a pen of some degree of 
flexibility and 
pels a lightness of touch, and tends to 
We 
have maintained the superiority of the 


fineness, which com 


a graceful and. gliding motion. 
Spencerian Pens in our Vertical Pat- 
terns, giving special care to the finish 
of the make 
smoothly, and the 
which the Vertical System requires. 


points, to them write 


with easy action 
An additional advantage which we 
claim for our Vertical pens No. 37 over 
any other pen—they can be easily re- 
moved by inserting a pencil or any 
pointed instrument through the square 
hole, thus pushing the pen out of the 
holder without soiling the fingers. 


= bd SPENCERIAN 
. — é | VERTICA lay 


medium and 
receipt of 6 


Twelve Vertical Pens, fine, 
broad points, sent for trial on 
cents iv postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 
450 Broome St. New York, N. Y. 


stuffs crossed from selvidge to selvidge 
with stripes, and, when worn, these stripes 
appear to run round the body. 

Beige—Composed of yarn in which two 
colors are mixed. 

Boucle—A fabric having a marked curl 
or loop in the yarn, which is thrown to the 
surface. Boucle is French for curl. 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 
cians in this country for years, and is a 
regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 

Hall's Family Pilla are the beat. 


The chief objection of the free text-book 
law has been the transferring of soiled 
books from one pupil toanother. This has 
been commented upon and thought over 
eonsiderably by boards of education 
throughout the United States. It has until 
within the last few years been considercd 
an obstacle to the passing of free text-book 
laws, but that is now of the past. The use 
of the Holden Book Cover, which is placed 
on the book before it is given to the next 
scholar, causes the book to be transferred 
iz practically a new condition, besides be 
ing absoltely clean. This also lessens the 
chances of spreading contagious diseases 
among the scholars, at the same time 
teaching them care and neatness of publi 
property. All the soiling and filth of a 
year’s wear is placed on the cover, which 
cover is removed, and a fresh, clean one 
put on before being again transferred 
One cover thus receives the soiling of the 
year instead of the book itself. Hundreds 
of school boards have availed themseives 
of this economical and hygienical method 
of protecting their text-books. 
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WARNER : The entire LIBRRAR VY : 
‘ is delivered to ‘ 
CLUB MEMBERS ‘ 
> upor payment of 

LIBRARY SMALL CLUB FEE 
$06-960-946-0006666 $04600O600 $:9-046:009005 4009 





The Achievement of the Century. 


It represents the wealth of ten thousand unsifted volumes. 

The hundreds of critical essays are written by recognized authorities and provide 
endless delightful excursions into every field of literature. 

With the Library the reader no longer explores the treasure land of books at random, 
but with accurate knowledge and clearest insight. 

It is a biographical history of literature, such as has never before been written. 

Everything one wishes to know of the world’s immortals is here. 

It is the most complete and comprehensive reference: library of literature in any 
language. 

As a means of study, reference, or refreshing one’s memory the department devoted 
to Famous Books of the World is of inestimable service. 

The anthology of famous masterpieces of poetry, lyrics, hymns, and the like sweeps 
the whole field, ancient and modern. 

The distinct literatures of different ages and countries are treated in elaborate signed 
articles by scholars who are first authority in their several fields. 

The dictionary of authors is such as has never before been compiled, and is abso- 
lutely unique. 

The exhaustive indices and cross indices make it invaluable for quick reference. 

Here one lives with the poets, historians, orators, scientists, philosophers, dramatists 


in fact, with the great writers and thinkers the world has produced. 


It is Economy in Books. 


By joining the Club the Library can be obtained for a sum far less than the cost 
of the simplest collection of single volumes, and from a standpoint of economy no lover of 


books can afford to be without it. 


Thousands of Dollars Saved. 


All who join the Club enjoy a special price, and the saving to those. who have be 


come members aggregates hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


This is the Club’s Last Announcement. 


The Club, in order to quickly and thoroughly introduce the Library. has offered every 
possible inducement to Club members. ‘That the Club has been successful in its mission is 
evidenced by its tremendous advance sale (over a million volumes during publication). We 
believe we are fair to all in making the statement that the Warner Library is not only the 
best known, but the most thoroughly appreciated work that America has produced. Sooner or 
later the Library (even at the full subscription price) will find its way into every home of 


culture and refinement 


Attention Called. Wee Now Offer 


for the last time to readers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION all the advantages of the Club. 


Full particulars will be sent upon application to 


HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB, 


91-93 5th AVENUE, - - - - - - NEW YORK, N. Y, 
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THE BEST BOOKS 


FOR SCHOOL USE 


SOOO OEEEESSEEESESES ES EN F&& OFF OF FFF OSD &ESOOSFO FO OSSD & 


ITH the best books, a teacher’s work is already half 
A combination of the right teacher and the 


done. 
right book is irresistible. 


Here are some of the best books from the list of THE 


PENN PoBLISHING COMPANY ; 
have the complete catalogue. 


It can be had for 


but every teacher ought to 


the asking. 


«202 + ~~ 


THE BEST BOOKS ON ELOCUTION 





“ Practical Elocution ” 
| 





By J. W. SHoemaker, A.M. 


The practical, common-sense character | 
of this book has given it the largest sale 
on record of any similar work. 

Most books on Elocution set forth some 
An elocutionist em- 
he gains a 


individual system. 
ploys a method of his own; 
reputation, and he writes a book which 
embodies that method. 

Not so with ‘‘ Practical Elocution.” It 
is the fruit of actual classroom experience 
— a practical, common-sense treatment of 
the whole subject. It can be “as success- 
fully used by the average teacher of read- | 
ing as by the trained elocutionist. 


300 pp., cloth, with leather back, $1.25. 


| “ Advanced Elocution ” 





By Mrs. J. W. SHOEMAKER. 


The best ideas of such writers on ex- 
pression as Darwin, Delsarte, Rush, Engel, 


| Brown, Austin, and other authors are in 


this work arranged and adapted to meet 
the needs of the student of the ‘‘ New 
Elocution.” 

Vocal gymnastics, breathing, inflection, 
time, pitch, volume, movement, tone, 
color, cadence,— all these and many other 
points are treated in ‘*‘ Vocal Expression.” 
The other divisions, ‘‘ Verbal Expression”’ 
and ‘“ Visible Expression,’’ are treated 
with equal thoroughness; and the selec- 
tions for practice include the best litera- 


| ture from the leading authors. 


400 pp., cloth, with leather back, $1.25. 


THE BEST LANGUAGE HANDBOOKS 





“Slips of Speech” 





By Joun H. Becurev. 


‘ Propose” and ‘' purpose.’”’ To pro- 


eration ; to purpose is to intend, ‘I 
propose sending my son to college” should 
be, ‘‘ I purpose,” etc. ‘* I propose that 
you go to college, my son.” ‘* Thank you, 
father; I accept the proposal.” 

The above illustrates the method of this 
capital little book. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


Handbook of «‘ Pronunciation ” 





By Joun H. Becuren. 


This admirable work is comprehensive, 
yet very compact. The words are given 


in three columns first unmarked; then 


with the pronunciation indicated in the 
simplest way, then with each word ¢ritic- 
ally marked, every silent letter omitted, 
and every vowel inflected. Proper and 
foreign words are included. 

For quickly answering puzzling ques- 
tions it is invaluable. For classroom or 
private use. 

Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF POPULAR SCIENCE 





* Astronomy : 





The Sun and His Family ” 





By Juria MacNarr Wrienr. 


Why isthe sky blue? What is the name | 
of the first planet flung off by the sun ? | 
Why This little book an- 


swers these and a thousand other ques- 


is Mars red ? 


tions. The fascinating story of the sun 


-the centre of our system and of the | 


heavens is here so told that a child may 


understand. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


| “ Botany: 





The Story of Plant Life ’’ 





By Juvia MacNarr Wrigur. 


Did you know that roots grow from 


stems, not stems from roots ? This con- 


tradiction of a popular fallacy is explained, 
and much else that is very interesting to 


| know 


‘*A guide-buok to the way,” the learner 
is led on in the most interesting manner, 
step by step, to a larger knowledge of the 
beautiful and curious in plant life. 


Cloth binding, 50 cents. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF CLASSIC STORY 





“The Story of the Iliad” 





“The Story of the Odyssey” 





“The Story of the Aeneid” 





By Dr. 


Epwarp Brooks, A.M., 
Supt. of Philadelphia Public Schools, 


Profusely illustrated. 


Handsomely bound. 
Bach, 81.25. 


ry . s 4 
rhese three books give to young readers all the prominent features of 


the great epics of Homer and Virgil, in simple prose form and in language 


that makes them delightful and 


reading. 


instructive 


books for supplementary 


Special Rates for Introduction 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


923 Arch Street, 
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WHAT 1S8?—(1.) 


[For questions, see Journal of June 23.] 


1. Tub in which Diogenes lived, rolling 
it through the streets of Athens, and upon 
which he would stand occasionally for his 
severe arraignment of the world as it was. 

2. Damocles was made king for a day 
by Dionysius. While upon the throne, 
with every luxury at command, he saw a 
sword suspended above his head by a sin- 
gle hair, and at once pleaded to be reieased 
from the joys of a king. 

3. Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, thought 
to ward off any misfortune by sacrificing 
a much-prized ring. From a high tower he 
threw it into the sea, but a fish caught it, 
and the cook found it in preparing the fish 
for the table, and restored it to the king. 
Schiller glorified the event in a poem. 

4. Hannibal of Carthage, at the age of 
nine, knelt beside his father Hamilcar in 
the temple, and vowed eternal hatred of 
Rome. 

5. American politician who will vote 
for any party that adopts hisideas. It was 
adopted about the time that many promi- 
nent persons left the Republican party and 
voted for Mr. Cleveland, largely because he 
championed their civil service ideas. 

6. Antisthenes, disciple of Socrates, 
sought humility by despising wealth and 
all that suggested it. He wore a much- 
worn mantle, and Socrates said to him, “I 
perceive thy pride through the holes in thy 
cloak.”’ 

7. Archimedes, most celebrated mathe- 
matician of antiquity, made a special study 
of the lever, and exclaimed, “Only give a 
point of support, and I will move the 
earth.” 

8. Diogenes, the Cynic, who lived in a 
tub, was so exasperated that his tirades 
had not one follower, was seen at midday 
in the streets of Athens with a lighted lan- 
tern, and when asked for an explanation, 
he said, “I am looking for a man!” 

9. London Times. 

10. Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, was 
left a widow with twelve children, and de- 
voted herself entirely to their education, 
refusing the hand of Ptolemy, the king. 
When a famous lady was exhibiting her 
precious ornaments to Cornelia she asked 
to see her’s, and Cornelia called in her 
twelve children, saying, ‘“‘These are my 
jewels.” 





THE UN 1VERSE. 
that “there is nothing 
but occasionally one 


It is often said 
new under the sun,” 
finds an exception. 

Early this year an illustrated weekly 
newspaper made its bow to the public, and 
speedily proved itself one of the excep- 
tions. 

Its title was most comprehensive, “The 
Universe,”’ and yet the contents of ‘‘the lit- 
tle newspaper” proved the propriety of its 
title. It contained a digest of everything 
in our world, and its department of Other 
Worlds, conducted by the late astronomer 
Professor Proctor’s daughter, told about 
the starry skies. 

The paper used was a revelation to old 
publishers, for the Universe Publishing 
Company discarded white and employed ; 
restful tint, which was based on the recom- 
mendation of famous oculists, and proved 
a boon to near-sighted children and adults. 
“The Universe tint’ has since been 
adopted by others, proving the wisdom of 
those who inaugurated its adoption. 

The paper soon became an authority. 





Of it the Michigan Christian Advocate said 
editorially: ‘““We would rather place it in 
the hands of our children than any other 
youth’s publication we know of. Fact, not 
fiction; interesting truth, not prurient 
trash, characterize its make-up. It is sure 
to win. 

The paper has been unusually successful, 
and its paid subscribers reach to the Ber- 
mudas, the continent, Corea, and Aus- 
tralia. 

The Universe appeals to all classes. Of 
it Bishop John H. Vincent wrote, when 
sending his and another subscription: 

“Your plan is as ingenious as it is 
unique, and as practical as it is ingenious. 

The striking feature is “Present Day 


History,’ conducted by Mrs. G. H. Rosen- 
feld, who sifts the news and furnishes 


twenty-four pages weekly of bright, fas- | 
cinating matter. Then there is ‘Easy Sci- 
ence,”’ conducted by T. Commerford Mar- | 
tin, editor of the Electrical Engineer, and | 
an author of the highest rank. 

Next comes “Paintings and Sculptures,” 
by Miss Mary A. Lathbury, the author and 
artist, whose hymns have been sung by 
multitudes, 

“The Bookshelf,” on an original plan, is 
conducted by Miss Alice M. Guernsey of 
the Silver Cross, a reviewer of remarkable 
penetration and ability. “Other Worlds” 
comes next, then the Editor’s Chair, by 





Vincent Van'M. Beede. 


‘with LOCAL 
» cannot reach the seat of the disease. 


Then there is a 


series of breezy special travel articles by 


the publisher, Edward J. Wessels. Last 
comes the Letters and Replies department 
one of the most interesting of all, as it 
reflects the views of subscribers. 

The size of the busy folks’ newspaper is 
5x7% inches. It slips into pockets easily 
The subscription price is $2 per full year 
of fifty-two numbers. Special rates ar: 
made to educational institutes, etc. 

This seems unusually cheap literature 
when one reflects that, during a year, sub 
scribers receive over 2,500 pages of high- 
class matter. 

The half-tone illustrations are very fine 
and appropriate, and the general get-up 
disarms criticism. The paper is published 
at 96 Fifth avenue, New York, every 
Thursday by the Universe Publishing 
Company. 

It is used for work in geography and 
current events in many of the high 
schools, and has the unqualified endorse- 
ment of state superintendents and high 
educational authorities. 


~ WHICH 1s?—( I.) 


[Answers next week. ] 


1. The Silent City? 

2. Cottonopolis? 

3. Venice of the North? 
4. Niobe of Nations? 
5. City of the Sea? 

6. Wolverine State? 

7. The Vermilion Sea? 
8. Venice of the West? 
9. The Sucker State? 


10. Smoky City? 

11. Railroad City? 

12. Queen City of the Lakes? 

13. Prairie State? 

14. Pine Tree State? 

15. The Palmetto State? 

16. Old North State? 

17. Old Dominion? 

18. Old Colony? 

19. Nutmeg State? 

20. New Netherlands? 

21. Mound City? 

22. Mother of States, and also Mother 
of Presidents? 

23. Monumental City? 

24. Modern Athens? 

25. Moder n Babylon? 


WHO IS’—(1.) 





| Answers next week. ] 

1. Sage of Concord? 

2. Mark Twain? 

2. Rev. Petroleum V. Nasby? 
4. Uncle Remus? 

5. Runnymede? 
6. Poet of of the Poor? 

7. Nestor of America? 
8. Sophie May? 
o%. Hae. 

10. Marion Harland? 
11. Glorious John? 

2. Danbury News Man? 

13. Charles Egbert Craddock? 
14. Carleton? 

15. Josh Billings? 

16. Widow Bedott? 

17. Ayrshire Bard? 

18. The Autocrat. 

19. Ariosto of the North? 
20. Apostle of the Sword? 


WHAT IS’?—(II.) 





[ Answers next week. ] 
1. The Bloody Shirt? 
2. Western Reserve? 
3. Vinegar Bible? 
4. Underground Railroad? 
5. The Thunderer? 
» A Black Republican? 
7. A Red Republican? 
8. A Red Coat? 
9. The Rail Splitter? 
10. The Tow Boy? 
11. The Quaker City? 
12. Puritan City? 
3. The Pretender? 
4. Poet’s Corner? 
5. The Pan Handle? 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 
APPLICATIONS, as they 


Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must take 
internal remedies. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is 
taken internally, and acts directly on the 
blood and mucous surfaces. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is not a quack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physi- 


| clans in this country for years, and is a 


regular prescription. It is composed of 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood purifiers, acting directly on the 
mucous surfaces. The perfect combina- 
tion of the two ingredients is what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in curing 
catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, price 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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The “Holden System for Preserving Books,” 
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ne YY \ x 
a BOOK COVERS (Plain finished Leatherette). 
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SELE-BINDERS (for broken bindings and loosened leaves). 


rh N as ‘N | 
TRANSPARENT PAPER (for mending torn leaves) 











1200 SCHOOL BOARDS. 
ADOPTED BY.... 


PUBLIC and SCHOOL LIBRARIES. i 


This “System” | Beonomy, 
Promotes - Cleanliness, » 
: Uniformity Schoolroom. 
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ee Board of Education 
p - " . . 
DOP TED Ba of Philadelphia, Pa. 
We have received the J6th Annual Order from Hrom Maine to Montana 

SALEM, SPRINGFIELD, andl 

NEW BEDFORD, LOWELL, anc you will find the 

FALL RIVER, TAUNTON. ; 

WORCESTER, “Holden System for Preserving Books,” 





For the sake of 
For the sake of 


Cleanliness, E 
conomy, 





do not transfer soiled books! 
make your books last as long as possible / 








Write us for free samples and information, and let us explain this simple method of 


Preserving Your ‘'Text- Books. 


| HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
G. W. HOLDEN, PRESIDENT. ’ 
M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. P. O. Box 643 (8). SPRINGFIELD MASS. 
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ditions to the household since the time of 
Henry VIII. are two steam apparatus men. 
Although there is no longer a royal barge, 
nor any pageantry on the Thames, there 
are still a bargemaster and a waterman, 
with a salary each of $2,000 a year. 

For the past 300 years there has been no 
hawking in the forest of Windsor, but the 
office of grand falconer, held by the duke 
of St. Albans, has only been suppressed 
within the last two years. ° 

There are four table deckers whose sole 
duty is to lay the dinner cloth and see that 
the plates, dishes, and cutlery are fairly 
set forth. 

There is also a wax fitter, who sees the 
candles properly disposed, and a first and 
second lamplighter, who receives the same 
salary as that of the poet-laureate, which 
is $500 a year. This may seem shabby 
payment, but it must be confessed that 
most of the poets laureate have been over- 
paid for the stuff supplied. 

Then there is the ‘‘keeper of the swans,” 
who annually pockets $150 for looking 
after the sacred birds on the royal waters. 
Lastly, there is the ‘“‘queen’s ratcatcher,”’ 
who is especially attached to Buckingham 
palace. His salary, $75, is provided out- 
side the civil list. Every session of the 
house of commons, in committee of supply, 
considers this vote, and gravely agrees 
to it. 


For Schools 
or Self-Study. 


PITMAN'S 
PRACTICAL 
FRENGH 
GR°MMAR 


And Conversation for Self-Tuition, with Copious 
Vocabulary and Imitated Pronunciation, 

An Entirely New and Interesting Method 
for learning and teaching how to SPEAK 
FRENCH. 

Send for specimen pages and special rates to 


Price, 40 cents. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Teachers and Schools. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Sq., W. Y., 


Publishers of “Isaac Pitipan’s, Complete Phono- 
graphie Instructor,” $1.50." Adop ted vy New York 


Public Schools. 





QUEEN'S HOUSE SER VANTS. 


Queen Victoria’s household is a large 
one, consisting of just under a thousand 
- rsons, for the maintenance of whom the 

ration sets apart the sum of $2,500,000 
ave year. Most of the posts are sine- 
cures, or fixtures, for life. 

In the early part of Queen Victoria’s 
reign a.mistress of the robes may possibly 
have done a few hours’ work during the 
year, giving orders that the apparel of the 
sovereign should be carefully preserved 
from moth and d@ renewing the regal 
ermine, velvet, hy a lace at stated times, 
and seeing that the crown jewels were al- 
ways locked up safely after a publicairing. 
She could also affix her name to warrants 
empowering one worthy tradesman to sell 
sewing cotton to the royal household, and 
allowing others to put up the royal arms 
over their doors because their various 

sares were bought by personages of illus- 
trious degree. Harriet Sutherland’s sig- 
nature was almost as good an addition to 
as “To the 


THE ORIGIN OF **\ YANKEE DOODLE.” 


” 


“Yankee Doodle” is claimed by many 
nations. It was known in England as 
“Nankee Doodle” in.the time of Charles I. 
The Hollanders had an old song to this air 
called “Yanker Dudel.”’ It is said to be 
also an old French vintage song, a native 
Hungarian air, and the ancient music of 
the sword dance of the Biscayans. In 
June, 1755, Dr. Richard Schuckburgh, regi- 


business advertisements 

Queen” emblazoned in big gilt letters over mental surgeon under General Braddock, 

the shops. thought to play a joke on the ragged, tat- 
tered Continentals by palming off the 


Some of the posts are entirely orna- 
mental, and others have very little duty 
attached to them. Probably the only ad- 


Verbes Francais Demandant des Prepositions. 


of the time of Cromwell 
soldiers as the latest 


“Nankee Doodle” 
upon the colonial 








DARR. 
Cloth. 135 pages. 


FRANCIS J. 


I2mo. 


By MMe. 


50 cents. 





Verbes Francais Demandant des Prépositions is designed for the use of students of 
French in determining the proper preposition to follow the verb, which removes the great- 
est obstacle to a correct knowledge of that tongue. 
before been presented to the public. The list of verbs, with their prepositions, is alpha- 
betically arranged. and an example illustrates each case. The simple and clear arrange 
ment of matter will at once appeal to the student. For students preparing to enter college 
or the higher schools, this work will be found of great value and assistance. 


William R. Jenkins, 


S51 and 853 Sixth Awenue (cor. 48th Street), Now York 





choolroom 
Pictures. 


in 

SCENERY, 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS, 
HISTORIC ARCHITECT 
PORTRAITS, Etc. 

Inexpensive in price. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


150 choice subjects 
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URE, | 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





The idea is original, and has never 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


rendering his army, his sword, and t}, 
English colonies in America to the Ya) 
kees.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


a 





MILES AND KNOTS. 





A statute mile is 5,280 feet long. It ; 
our standard of itinerary measure adopted 
from the English, who in turn adopted i; 






It'is warm and 
{_ weary work that 


al vee ae haa from the Romans.-: A Roman military 
= peed hn 9 for pace, by which distances were measured 
a big family. Thou- was the length of the step taken by th: 


Roman soldiers, and was approximate! 
five feet long; a thousand of these paces 
were called in Latin a mile. The Englis}, 
mile is therefore a purely arbitrary meas 
ure, enacted into a legal measure by 
statute passed during the reign of Quee) 
Elizabeth; it has no connection with any, 
scale in nature. 

A nautical mile, on the other hand. js 
equal in length to one-sixtieth part of the 
length of a degree of a great circle of tli 


sands of women 
whose husbands are 
only in moderate 
circumstances have 
to bear this hardship uncomplainingly. If 
a woman is in thoroughly good health it 
does not come so hard, but when, as is fre- 
quently the case, the poor woman is suf- 
fering from the pains, nervousness, debility 
and ill-health that are a result of weakness 
and disease of the distinctly feminine or- 
ganism, the task is too much. 


unless the 


_U nder these circumstances, 
right remedy is used, the poor woman will earth. But the circumference of the eart} 
soon break down completely and fill an is nowhere a true circle; its radius of cu 


vature is variable; hence the nautica! 
mile, as a matter of fact, depends for its 
length upon the shape, as well as the size 
of the globe sailed over; and hence, 
strictly speaking, the length of the nauti 
cal mile should vary with the latitude, 
from 6,046 feet at the equator to 6,109 feet 


early grave. Over 90,000 women have testi- 
fied to the marvelous merits of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. Many of their 
names, addresses, photographs and ex- 
periences have been published by permis- 
sion in Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Med- 
ical Adviser. The *‘ Favorite Prescription ”’ 
cures all weakness and disease of the deli- 


pan te agg ge oe ag ged gyi at the pole. Such extreme accuracy is not 

: strong. It builds up the nervous system. necessary in navigating, and cannot be 
It makes weak, sickly, nervous, fretful wo- well attained without undue labor. Th 
men strong, healthy, amiable wives. All English admiralty, therefore, have 
medicine dealers sell it. adopted 6,080 feet as the length of a nauti- 
“My youngest daughter, Mrs. Julia Raphe, cal mile, which corresponds with th: 


was all run down with nervous prostration and 
lung trouble,’”’ writes Mrs. Julia Ann Gibson, of 
Nic erson, Reno Co., Kansas, ‘She took Dr. 
Pierce's Favorite Prescription and ‘Golden Med- 
ical Discovery’ and was cured.’ 

If you want to read the testimonies and 
see the photographs of many grateful pa 
tients who were cured by Dr. Pierce’s reim- 
edies send for Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense 


length of one-sixtieth of a degree—or one 
minute of arc—of a great circle in latitude 
forty-eight degrees. The United coast 
survey has adopted the value of the nauti 
cal mile ‘“‘as equal to one-sixtieth part of 
the length of a degree on the great circle 
of a sphere whose surface is equal to the 


“é 


Medical Adviser, Besides telling about surface of the earth.’’ This gives the 
pees oF ail 1 Berg about the home-treat- length of one nautical mile as equal to 
ment of all diseases. S pages. re : akin Sele : : 

Seases. 1,008 pages. Over 6,080.27 feet, which is very nearly the value 


300 illustrations. Send 21 one-cent stamps, 
to cover cost of mailing on/y, for paper- 
covered copy. Cloth-covers 10 cents extra. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


of the admiralty mile adopted in the Eng 
lish navy. Practically the nautical mile 
is $00 feet longer than the statute mile. In 
other words, one nautical mile is equal to 
1.1515 statute miles; or one statute mile is 
equal to 0.869 nautical miles. Multiply 
nautical miles by 1.1515, and the product 
will be statute miles; or, multiply statute 
miles by 0.869, and the product will be nau 
tical miles._-Harper’s Round Table. 


martial music. It at once became popular, 
but a quarter of a century later the joke 
seemed turned when the Continental 
bands played this same ‘‘Yankee Doodle” 
as Lord Cornwallis marched out after sur- 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


EACH, SHEWELL, & CO, will issue, in April, a new GEOMETRY by Prefessor Websier 
Wells of the Massachusetts [stitute of Technology. 
The main purpose of the pook is to meet the substantial and growing demand for a larger measure of 
independent work on the part of geometry pupils. 

Educators in general, and geometry teachers in particular, will appreciate the difticulty of determin 
ig, even approximately, the capacity of the average geometry pupil in this direction. 

The problem is, just what demonstrations may be left with safety for the pupil to discover and for 
mulate unaided, — just how much, and what kind, of help must be furnished upon other demonstrations, 
} and Baye « ones must be given in full. 

No doubt, opportunity for independent investigation, invention, and expression enlivens interest and 
quic kens effort, and the progress thus made is the ‘best progress; but demands beyond capacity to meet 
them dampen courage, tempt deceit, and make for progress backward. 

To demand too much of geometry pupils is undoubtedly worse than to give them no chance at all 
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for aa expression, 
Professor Wells fully appreciates the difficulty of this problem, but has approached it with courage 
‘ew men are better equipped to solve it aceur: ately, and the publishers present his work, confident that it 


5 ill adequately meet the conservative demand. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & CO. 


New York Chicago 


Boston 
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A TIMELY BOOK, 


YOUNG AMERICAN 


By HARRY Pratr Jupson, LL.D., 
Handsomely illustrated. 


THE 


CIVIC READER. 
the University of Chicago. 


Head Professor of Political Science ir 
Price, 48 cts. to the h Boards. 
New York, 


Boroug 


2 


Oct. 2 1897. 
in disseminating the 


Abram S. Hewitt (Ex-Mayorof N.Y. City 
SEPT. 10, 


I am sure that the work will be of great service 
and I hope it will have, as it deserves to have, a very wide circulation, 
MonTPRLIER, 18 

’ ; 
*’ placed in every school in Vermont, forin matter 


eh 7 
‘The Young American 
sentiments of patriotism is 


} Id} 
ould De 


y pleased to see 
ai ] 


ind for inspiring the surpassed by none 


knowledge of the rights and duties of citizens, 


and make-up it 
The country ought to rise up and call 


Prof. SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Glens Falls, N. ¥ 
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Choice Literatu re, » 


Supt. of Schools, 





Ready June 15. 

This Series is mtended to create and foster a taste for good reading. To teacha child to read, and 
not to teach him what to read,is to put into his hands a dangerous weapon. 

There are tive books in this Series : 
| One for Primary Grades. 
Two for Intermediate Grades. 
Two for Grammar Grades. 

The price forthe full Series is #1.75. 
Sample set sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

IN PRESS --- Ready June 15. 


) 

Series will contain over 1,400 12mo pages of 
choice reading matter, each volume bound in full 
cloth. The best English and American authors wil! 
be fully represented. 

This is over eight pages of choice reading matter for one cent 


The 








é = ee d f r such a production.””"—Mason §S. Stone, Superintendent of Education, State of Vermont. 
ecaien Meni Mita. an am To be used for practice, after completing the First Reader 
\ well-conceived and executed book for its purpose, and entitled to consideration Magen Be tor choo! up A SIGHT R EADE R. Reader for P of ye ee series, 
plementary reading Frank A. Hill, Secretary Massachusetts Board of Education. “6 ee ne ee ee eS See ee 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, SCO, 2 Mina elgt SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
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he Student S Standard Di ti An Abridgment of the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary 
I ICTIOMALY, — sarge so. 923 Pages. Sto SIP ES. Price, net, $2.50. 


The most important of all rece nt reference publications. 
priced Standard Dictionary. It gives the Orthography, 
and Antony ms, an Appendix of P roper Names, 


lor specimen pages and terms address THE BAKER & 


) 
Foreign Phrases, Faulty Diction, Disputed Pronuncii itions, Abbreviations, etec.. ete., and 1 


It exactly meets the cious ntly expressed wish for au up-to-date, full-of-matter, moderate- 
Pronunciation, Meaning, and Etymology of over 60,000 Words and Phrases, with Synonyms 
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) Pictorial Illustrations. 


TAYLOR COMPANY, 5 and 7 E. 16th St, New York. 
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A’ FEW REPRESENTATIVE RECENT TEXT-BOOKS 





Allen and Greenough’s New Cesar, 
Re-edited by J. B. Greenough, Professor of Latin in Harvard University; B. L. D'Ooge, 
Professor of Latin and Greek in Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, and M. Grant 
Daniell, recently Principal of Chauncy - Hall School, Boston, formerly Master in the 


A Practical Physiology. 


A Text-Book for High School, Academy, and Normal School Classes. By Albert F 
Blaisdell, M.D., author of ‘* Blaisdell’s Series of Physiologies.” 448 pages. Fully 
illustrated. $1.10. 


Roxbury Latin School. 616 +4 1x. pages. $1.25. ‘ : 
An Elementary Arithmetic. 


Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 


Edited, with notes, by Charles Lane Hanson, teacher of English in Durfee High School 
Fall River, Mass, 84 pages. 30cents. Standard English Classics. 


Tennyson’s The Princess. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Albert S. Cook, Professor of the English 
Language and Literature in Yale University. 187 pages. 40 cents. Standard English 
Classics. 


The New Century Speaker. 
Selected and adapted by Henry A. Frink, late Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Public 
Speaking in Amherst College. 346 pages. $1.00. 


Preparatory Latin Composition. 


By F. P. Moulton, Teacher in Hartford (Conn.) High School ; with revision and editorial 
assistance by William C. Collar, Head-Master of Roxbury Latin School, Boston. 142 


pages. 80 cents. 
Via Latina, 

A New Latin Reader. By William C. Collar, Head-Master of Roxbury Latin School, 

Boston. 203 pages. 75 cents. 


School Edition of Homer’s Odyssey. 


Edited, with Introduction, Commentary, and Vocabulary, by B. Perrin and T. D. Sey- 
mour, Professors of Greek in Yale University. Eight Books, with Vocabulary. Half 
Four books, with vocabulary. Half morocco. 248 


morocco. 351 pages. $1.50. 

pages. $1.25. 
Exercises in Greek Composition. 

With Notes and Vocabulary. By Edwin ff. Higley, Assistant Master in The Groton 

School, Groton, Mass. 170 pages. $1.00. 


Wentworth’s New School Algebra. 


By G. A. Wentworth, author of ‘‘Wentworth’s Series of Mathematics.”’ 


Wentworth’s Advanced Arithmetic. 


By G. A. Wentworth, author of ‘‘Wentworth’s Series of Mathematics.” Half leather, 





400 pages. $1.00. 


Descriptive Circulars of all our Bor 


By William W. Speer, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Chicago, Ill. 314 pages. 
Illustrated. 45 cents. — 


Physical Experiments, 
A Manual and Note Book by Alfred P. Gage, author of ‘‘ Principles of Physics,” ete. 
Boards. %7 pages. 35 cents. 


Elements of Botany. 


By Joseph. Y. Bergen, Instructor in Biology in the English High School, Boston. 
pages. Fully illustrated. $1.10. 


Elements of Chemistry. 


By R. P. Williams, in charge of the Chemical Department of the English High School, 
Boston. 412 pages. $1.10. 


The Student’s American History. 


A Text-Book for High Schoos and Colleges. By D. H. Montgomery, author of ‘‘'The 
Leading Facts of History Series.” Illustrated. 5234-lv. pages. $1.40. 


Stories from English History, 


Edited, for school and home use, by Albert F. Blaisdell. 
40 cents. é 


The Finch Primer. 


By Adelaide V. Finch, Principal of Normal Training School, Lewiston, Me.. formerly 
of the Minneapolis Public Schools. Boards. 90 pages. Fully illustrated. With 
colored pictures. 30 cents. 


Cyr’s Fourth Reader. 


By Ellen M. Cyr. 388 pages. Fully illustrated. 60 cents. 


The Educational Music Course, 


Six Books and Four Charts. By Luther Whiting Mason, late Supervisor of Music 
Public Schools, Boston; James M. McLaughlin, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools. 
Boston; George A. Veazie, Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Chelsea, Mass. ; and 
W. W. Gilchrist, Author of ‘* Exercises for Sight-Singing Classes,’’ ete. : 
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191 pages, Fully illustrated. 


ks sent, postpaid, to any address. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, | 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 


ATLANTA. DALLAS. 





Summer 





TUFTS COLLEGE 


Summer School of Chemistry, 
For 1898. 


Six courses: Chemistry 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 10 of the College Catalogue will be offered and given by regular 
college instructors. The number of lecture and laboratory periods for each course will be the same as in 
the college year. The school offers special opportunities to teachers, college students, and to those who 
wish to present Chemistry for admission to college. The chemical] laboratory is four miles from Boston, 
on the Boston & Maine R. R., occupies the whole of a college building, and is well equipped with modern 


apparatus for all kinds of chemical work. The school will open July 5th, and be in session six weeks. 
FRANK W. DURKEE, Turts COLLEGE, MASS. 


For further information address 





r 1 Aah taf , ; . » 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, W. Va. 

The Summer Quarter will begin July 1, and continue twelve weeks, It will be divided into 
two terms of six weeks each. Teachers will find the summer quarter especially attractive. Numerous 
courses in Pedagogy and inspiring lectures on educational subjects. The Summer Quarter is not a *‘ sum- 
mer school.” It is an integral part of the University year. ; 

Summer Quarter work will count toward a degree the same as work in any other quarter. All de- 
partinents will be in full operation. In addition to the regular faculty, eminent specialists from other 
institutions will lecture ; among them,— 

Dr. LESTER F. WARD, 


Author of ** Dynamic Sociology.” 


Miss JANE ADDAMS, 
Of Hull House, Chicago. 
Prof. CHARLES ZUEBLIN, 
Of the University of Chicago. 
‘ A. E. WINSHIP, Editor of the Journal of Education ; 
Expenses for the Entire Quarter, including tuition and board, may be made less than $65, and fora 
term of 6 weeks, half this amount. Morgantown, in the West Virginia hills, is a delightful summer home. 
INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN BY CORRESPONDENCE to those who cannot attend in person. rhe 
University grants no degrees for work done entirely by correspondence, but work so done may count to- 
ward a degree. Students may take complete college courses, and receive degrees, by taking correspond- 
ence work during the year and attending the University during successive summer quarters. 
For circulars giving complete announcements add) ess 


JEROME H. RAYMOND, President, MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 
‘Ty. “ 





President NATHANIEL BUTLER, 
Of Colby University. 

President E. BENJ. ANDREWS, 
Of Brown University. 


Prof. B. A. HINSDALE, 
Of the University of Michigan. 


and others. 





Seashore, 
Delightful 


Achoots. 


Cook County Normal Summer School, 
CH LOAGEO, Lists. 
Three Weeks, beginning July 6, 1898. OVEN 70 ALL. 
By Members of the Regular Facuity of the Chicago Normal School. 
» TWELVE DEPARTMENTS. , 


Write for circulars. WILBUR 8. JACKMAN, Manager, 
eow] 6916 Perry Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





The Sauveur Summer School of Languages, 


At AMHERST COLLEGE, Mass. 


Twenty—Third Session.................... ---July 11th to August 19th. 

There will be each day six hours of /rench; six of German; two of Italian; three of Latin: three of 
Greek; two of Hebrew. A course in English Literature, by W. J. ROLFE; also courses on Library Econ 
omy, Chemistry and Mathematics. ie 

For programme, address the Rey. DAVID SPRAGUE, AMHERST, Mass, 

For particulars and circulars of L. Sauveur’s Works. address 

DR. L. SAUVEUR, 4613 Ellis Ave , Chicago, 1). 














Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. — 

_ Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
pract';al work in every department. Chartered by the State. Co 

(te Fall Term opens October 12 Address for Illustrated Catalogue, 

: CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets. Hoston, Mags. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 
July 6---August 17. 


Courses will be offered in all leading academic 
studies, also in Law and Engineering. 
For information and circulars address 
E. A. LYMAN, 
325 East Liberty St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Lafayette College, 


EASTON, PA. 








SUMMER CLASSES in 
Biology, Chemistry, Classics. 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY (founded 1841), 
Kingston, Canada. at head of 1000 Islands, 
begin July 2d. Foranuouncement address 


rench =e 





DEGREES 
INSTITUTE 


Sea Bathing, COOLER 
Cottage City, Mass, 


Concrete Roads Than on the 

for Bicycling. Mainland. 

OUT IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. | 

4 ‘ 18 2 ’ ME’ }— El e Y: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors. 
Begins July 12, || Soon OF METHODS — High School: 3 Weeks — 20 Instructors 

LSOs. 20 ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 4 and 5 Weeks — 25 tome a | 

1s VW giving full information in regard to the | 

Send for Sixty -four Page Circular outlines of work in all departments, ad- | 

vantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc, 


20 Instructors. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, Hyde Park, Mass, 











Summer School at Seaside (Asbury Park, 
Civil Mining, Electrical Engineering, and Chem- 


T Ie o © . > 1, : 
N. J.). Particulars at the BERLITZ SCHOOL istry. Annual Commencement, June 22d. Fall 
term begins September 15th. 

For Catalogues address THk REGISTRAR, 


AND | 
SCHOOL 


KINDERGARTEN 


Send for new Catalogue, 


OF LANGUAGES, Madison Square, NewYork. 
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SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 Hast 14th BSt., 
New York. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 





Publisher. 


Title. , Author. ™ ee. 8 io, N.Y “, 

4 ican—A Civic Reader......--++++++ Judson. aynard, Merrill, & Co, N. ¥Y. 2 
Benstenet | ence CERIN ROC r rs Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.25 
The Eugene Field I Knew........--.--+-++eeeeeee see Wilson. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1 ie # 1.25 
Vanity Fair.........:e cece cccscesecncesseecesecceecess Thackeray. Harper & Bros., N. Y. bod 1.50 
The Abduction of Princess Chriemhild..........+++- Griffin, Robert Lewis W eed ( 0., N.Y. oe 
A Manual of Dissection and Histology..... seeeeeees French. J.B. Lippincott ¢ 0., Phila, on 
Geographical and Statistical Notes on Mexico...... Romero. . G, P, Putnam's Sons, N.Y. , 
Letters on Early Education. ...... 0 .--+e+ee cece eeeeee Pestalozzi. ( . We Bardeen, Syracuse, + F 4 
A Treasury of American Verse......-..-+eeeereee cere Learned |Ed.] F. A. Stokes ¢ 0. N. Y. 1.50 
The Children of the Sea... .......- cece cece cece cree eens Conrad. Dodd, Mead, & Co. os 1.25 
I 2. oo ck nan ca ehosy oe vied encod? seessenpes s hea poles. * Ss. oe bey en . + yo 

’s Practical French Grammar...Garnaud an sbister. saac Pitman & Sons, N. ¥.__ ‘ 

The Open Snook and Other Tales ot Adventure........ ‘rane. : Doubleday, & McClure ¢ Mm, BZ. 1.00 
The Poems of Shakespeare...........++eesseereeeeees Wyndham.{Ed.] T. Y. Crowell & Co., N.Y = 
The Isles and Shrines of Greece...........----+0+8+++ Barrows. Roberts Bros., Boston. 1.56 
The Beginner's Greek Book..........--+--++++++0++" Frisbee. E, E. Babb & Co., Boston. 1.25 
Der Praktische Deutsche. ..........--++eeeeeeee erence Beiley. William R. Jenkins,N.Y. — _1.00 
The Man Who Outlived Himself.............-+-+++0+: Tourgee. Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, N. Y “05 
BO RR eee ‘Clerke, Fowler, and Gore. D. Appleton & Co., N. =. ‘a 2.00 
A Cuban Romance—Cariba. ............0. cece cece cens Pendleton. Lamson, Wolffe, & 0., N. ¥y - 1.25 
MUNOTOTICS........ 2 0c cc rcccccecesccreccsscccsccecccecces Farrar. Longmans, Green, & Co., N.Y. as 
PE cc ap cb cose ticsvedsb veces esetcees Se9 F8e5-¢000 Scott. Universit Publishing Co., N. Y. .20 
In Fis Steps.........-.- cece cece cece eececececceeeecees Sheldon. Advance Publishing Co,, Chicago.— 
Introduction to the Study of Sociology...........+.-- Stuckenberg. A.C. Armstrong & Son, N.Y. 2.00 
Chapters on the Natural History of the United States Shufeldt. Studer Bros.,N. Y. 3.50 
The Hope of the World and Other Poems............ Watson, John Lane, N.Y. we 1.25 
The Story of the Christian Church............++ «++: Crooks. Eaton & Mains, N.Y q 3.50 
SOE GOUT Ns 6 b's sot oncbccrerrerdddececcetvecsenesss Haweis. M. F. Mansfield, N. Y. 1,23 
Geometry for Beginners... ............ Minchin. Clarendon Press, Oxford. o> 
Satan’s Invisible World Displayed. ............+++5++ Stead. R. F. Fengo & Co., N 1.25 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





plementary "reading, never so much that is 
indispensable by way of reference books, never 
so much by way of devices and aids in appar- 
atus; never did the teachers’ bureaus offer so 
much stimulus by way of promotion to teachers, 
and the extended list in this issue will be found 
valuable to teachers and to 





Special attention is cordially invited to the 
strictly professional and literary character of 
this annual Special Number of the JourNAL. 
It furnishes to school officers and educators | convenient and 
of every grade just such information and sug-| .chool officials. 
gestions as they will find useful in official and 
practical work, in behalf of Education. The 
demands of this progressive age cannot be! publishes a list of books adapted to use in 
met without investigation by teachers of the elocution so complete and valuable as the 
best methods of instruction, embodied in text-| Penn Publishing Company, 923 Arch Street, 
books, giving the garnered fruits of great| Philadelphia, Pa. The half-page advertisement 
experience and long observation. Such books;in this number gives teachers and students 
will be found advertised in this number, and| just the information they need. For cata- 
the same is true in regard to school supplies |logue and full information as to prices for 
of all kinds. Examine carefully its pages, | introduction, address Penn Publishing Com- 


and see what is presented by the various book- | pany, 923 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
| 





. 


— - — 


Probably no publishing house in the world 





ad 


houses and manufacturers of school apparatus. | 


By doing this one can see what improvements | For supplementary reading. . . . “Classies which 

| will cultivate the ear for the music of verse, and will 
stimulate theimagination.’ . . . Fablesand Rhymes, 
Book I of the “ Lakeside Literature Series,” for First 
Reader Grade. . .. Mailing prices—cloth, 30 ¢.; boards, 
25¢. For fuller particulars, address Western Publish- 
ing House, Chicago. 


are being wrought. There were never so many | 
professional books upon the market — never 
so much that was rich and rare by way of sup- 


By request of Superintendent Maxwell we sent 
PEDAGOGICAL to the last principals’ examination in Brooklyn a man of whose work as a grammar 
school principal Dr. Maxwell knew, and who had many of the qualifications required there. He went 
and made a good general impression. But he had neglected to read modern books on pedagogy, and he 
failed in the professional questions, getting only 50 per cent. To-day (April 12) we have a letter froma 
city superintendent who gets a good many teachers from this agency, describing the needed qualifica- 
tions for two teachers and adding: ‘If KNOWLEDGE didates bluntly: 1. Have you read peda- 
you have an opportunity, ask these can- L gogic works? 2. Are you in sympathy 
with modern pedagogic thought? 3. If question one is answered in the negative, then, Are you willing 
and anxious to perfect yourself in this necessary equipment for teaching? // a candidate cannot answer 
the questions satisfactorily, she will be sure to fail here.” Teachers should bear in mind that this caution 
is very common in applications for teachers. The teacher, like the carpenter, must have a tool chest and 
be familiar with it. The surest test of a ‘born’ tedcher of this day is that she recognizes the need of all 
the helps she can get, so as to keep up with the procession. Acquaintance with the DEMANDED 


best books on teaching is positively 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Auditorium Building, 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION °° “Gai@xGo: tr, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


knowledge is demanded nowadays. 
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Che Albert & Clark Ceachers’ cency 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. Branch Ufice: Des Moines, Iowa. 
. Introduces to Collegea, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants,:Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.tton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: . 
4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 825 Market St., San Francisco. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 








1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bidg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





C. A, SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Bea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 





The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGBNCY 
EPTEMBER VACANCIES! 


For which we have been asked to name candidates: 8th grade, $700; 9th grade, $800 (two); 7th 
grade, $600 (three); 8th grade, $600 (two); 5th grade, $550. We shall also need many teachersfo r 
all grades at $400 to $600. Must have normal training, and be strictly first class. 

THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston, 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 











Teachers’ 


Agencies. 








of Grammar, Primary, and 
ungraded Schools never have 
been in as great demand as 


Calls for next year are greater than 


this spring. 


ever before. Do not hesitate to write us, if you 


desire a change. We want teachers now. 


WM. F. JARVIS, Manager, 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


AKRON, OHIO. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
GO TO KELLOGG’S. 


| England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
+? L invariably go to ey ” 
Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 








to take orders at teachers’ institutes and other teach- 


ers’ gatherings, for a new question book that every 
teacher not only WANTS but WILL HAVI tition with other Bureaus, our recommendea candi- 

SELLS AT SIGHT. First edition of 10,000 copies dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
sold in thirty days. No previous experience necessary mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750 


Write for full particulars and secure choice of terri 


sOrye Address LEARNING BY DOING, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager 
nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 
recommendation plan. nN. u. CITY. 





The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Wishington St., 


Recommends superior teachers, Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 





CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and besi known in U.S. 


Eatablished 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. | 








| WANTED 
TEACH ERS’ AG ENCY KR: correspond with teachers pr employers. Have 


OF RELIABLE | filled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 

‘ : : ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
American and Foreign Teachers, Profe CRT , 205 r Te 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, | nies eaeenneaertes — niet nesters 


Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice | 


‘Teachers Wante 








schools carefully recommended t 
and renting of schoo! property. eo 
Established 1880. 
E, MIRIAM COYRI 
180 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bi. 
wv EW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
(2lst Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo. 





HEN WRITING toour advertisers, pl - 
Ww mention the “‘ Journal of Education,” 


Pa that field. 


SYRACUSE 'THACHERS’ AGENCY. 


NOAH en th eapeay A.-M., Manager, 37 The —_ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
‘ ar \indergarten ; Primary (lst, 2d, 3d, 4th grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8t) 
Wanted, Teachers grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High School); S necial, of Drawing, 
Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual Training, Physical Culture, NoRMAL and 


Stenography. OUR FAITHFUL SERVICES Gaarantees Satisfaction. | 30 20 college graduates. 
side E CHERS’ AGENCY T.2:%3% 
HOME TEACH AGENCY T.2sscs. 
kK. J. Edmands, Mgr. 364 Washington St., Boston. 





PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU © 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 





THERE IS NO BETTER WAY to secure a School or a Teacher than to do it through 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E. 


What results can we show? qpver 2,800 positions filled. Send for Manual. 
Telephone, 2981 Boston. F. B. SPAULDING, Manager, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








FACHERS WANTED 


To fill positionsin public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 
sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 
on salaries for locating our members. Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 
We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent. of 
our members secured positions last year. Weare represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form free. Address 





H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, I11., or Hancock, Md. 
TT ’ \ with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
y for first-class positions. Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. /ou7 teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppites Schools of all grades with ; Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. - %. Positions. 

_ Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 





HARLAN P 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Cumb. Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


¥ ¢ lagt offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THkr SouTH 
The South and W € st WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
For full information write to 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


SOUTHWESTERN 





SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsSssssssesseseseseses _. oe 2 Y 
Wi n sh i p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


‘ in every part of the country. 
Teachers 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
} AKRON, OHIO. : 
Agency. TOPEKA, KANSAS. ne © Ane 
‘Ew te eee ee oo eae ema maaan aarananananannene) 


Manager. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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“The size and importance of the collection; high standard of text 
and other educational literature; good printing and substantial binding. 


“In the collection is to be found a very useful and instructive book under 
the title of ‘Regents’ Questions,’ admirable as to arrangements and of special 
value to instructors of the young; ‘Northam’s Civil Government’; ‘ DeCraft’s 
School-Room Guide’; together with nineteen volumes of the ‘School Bulletin.’ 
The latter volumes are of the greatest ifterest and historical value to educa- 
tors of all grades.”—From Chicago Diploma. 


THE TEACHER'S TOOL CHEST 


gay” No mechanic could get employment as a 1 


skilled workman uuless he possessed a well-stocked 
tool chest. Lt this partial catalovue be kept 
at hana for reference when you find that you 
need tools in your trade. 

Those starred(*) are also published in The 
Staudard Teachers’ Library, and may also be had 
in manila at 50 centseach, Those marked with a 
dagger (t+) have been chosen by the State Superin- 
tendent fur the New York State School Library. 

PERIODICAL 
The School Bulletin and New York State Educa- 
tional Journal, $1.00 a year. Complete sets, 24 
volumes, $50.00. 
SCHOOL LAW 
. *Bar.Jeen’s Manual of Common School Law,§$1.00. 
Uniform Questions in School Law, 25 cts. 
. Code of Puvlic Instruction, New York, $2.50. 
os Powers and Duties of Schoo! Officers, 
cts. 
State Education for the People, $1.25. 
Harris’e General Government aud Ed’n, 15 cts. 
Cantield’s Rural Puor and Higher Ea’n, 15 ets. 
Northre p’s High Schools, 25 cts. 
Emerson’s Latino in High Schools, 25 cts. 


SOLAN Soe 


— 


Schoo! upon Attendance and Scholarship in 
Lower grades, 15 cts. 
11. Denominational Schools,discussion of 1889, 25cts. 
12. Bardeen’s Taxpayer and Townsbip System, 25 cts. 
13. Cooper’s Compulsory Laws and Kaforcement,15c, 
14 Milier’s Ed’n as a Department of Gov’t, 15 cts, 
THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
1. ¢ Williams’s History of Modern Education, $1.50. 
2 Bennett's History of Pedagogics, 50 cts. 
3. Browning’s Short History of Education, 50 cts. 
4. Hailmann’s Sketches from History of Ed’n, 20 cts, 
5. t Donalidson’s History of Education, $1.00. 
6. Lane’s Elementary Greek Education, 50 cts. 
7 Milne’s ‘Teachers’ Lnstitutes, 25 cts. 
8. Grant’s Burgh Schools of Scotiand, $3 00 
9. Stevens’s High School of Edinburgh, $2.00. 
10. Barbera’s Educational Publications in Italy, 25c. 
11. Kardeen’s Ed’! Journali>m in New York, 40 cts. 
12. Smith’s Schools of Syracuse, N.Y., $3 00. 
18. Schepmoes’s New York School System, 25 cts. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF NOTED EDUCATORS 
1. tQuick’s Educational Reformers, $1 00. 
2. Harris’s Horace Manp, 50 cts. 
3. Hailmann’s Luther, Bacon, Pestalozzi, Pére 
Girard, Diesterweg,and F: cbdel, 20 cts. 
4. *} Carlisie’s Ascham and Arnold, $1.(0. 
5. weiklejohn’s Life of Dr. Andrew Bell, $1.00. 
6 t+ Monrve’s Henry Barnard, 50 cts. 
JOHN AMOS COMENIUS 
. *+ Laurie’s Life and Works of Comenius, $1.00. 
. The Orbis Pictus of Jonn Amos Comer ius, $3.00. 
Butler's Place of Comenius in Education, 15 cts. 
. Maxwell’s Text-Books of Comenius, 25 cts. 
Quick’s John Amos Comenius, 15 cts. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF PESTALOZZI 
. *t DeGuimps’s Pestak zz\’s Aimand Work, $1 50. 
. *t Pestalozzi’s How Gertrude Teaches Her Chil- 
drer, $1.50. 
*Pestalozzi’s Letters on Early Education, $1 00. 
t+ Rooper’s Object Lessuns: or, Words and 
Things, 50 cts. 
- Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, Parts I.and IL, 


el ah ok had 
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$1.00. 
. Quick’s Pestal« zzi and Pestalozzianism. 15 cts. 
FROBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN 
1. + Autobiography of Friedrich F) abel, $1.50. 
2. + Marenholz Buelow’s Child ana Child Nature, 
$1.50. 
. t Perez’s First Three Years of Childbood, $1.50. 
Shirretf's Kindergarten System, $1 00. 
+t Essays on the Kindergarten. $1 00. 
+t Hailmann’s Primary HeIpe, 75 cts. 
Meiklejohn’s The New Education, 15 cts. 
Kriege’s The Child and Child-Nature, $1 00. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


SA QaPP 


1. * t Grasby’s Teaching in Three Continents, $1.50. 
2. t Parson’s Prussian schools, $1.00. 

8. t Parson’s French Schools, $1.00. 

4, Zimmer’s Methods of Education in the U. 8., $1.00. 
5. {State Education for the People, $1 25. 

6. *¢t Bardeen’s Roderick Hume, $1.25. 

7. A Day of My Life at Eton, $1 00. 

8. Bennett's National Education in Europe, 15 cts, 
THE TEACHERAND HIS QUALIFICATIONS 
1. Bardeen’s Teacher as He Should Be, 25 cta. 

2. Kardeen’s Teacher’s Commercial Value, 25 cts. 

3. *t Bardeen’s Teaching as a Business, $1 00. 

4. *+ Bardeen’s Roderick Hume, the atory of a New 

York Teacher, $1 25. 
5. Blodgett’s Relation of a Priocipal to the Com- 


munity, 25 cts. 
6. *t Northend’s The Teacher and the Parent, $1.00. 
7. *Hughes’s the Teacher’s Critic, $1 00. 
8. * +The Teacher’s Mentor, $1.00. 
9 *+ Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 15 cts. 
10, Thring’s Addresses on Educstion, $1.00. 
11. Hinsdale’s Pedagogical Chairs in Universities, 15 


ts 
12 Gray's Methods in Normal Schools, 15 cts. 
13 Thomas’s University Degrees, 15 cts. 
14. Smith’s Honorary Degrees in Colleges, 15 cts. 
15. t Kav’s Edncation and Educators, $2 00. 
16. Sabin’s “* Organization ” vs. Originality, 15 cts. 


THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION 


. Bardeen’s Effect of Cullege-Preparatory High |; 





* + Herbert Spencer’s Education, $1.00 

*+ Herbart’s Lectures on Pedagogy. $1.50. 

_ ©+ Rein’s Outlines of Pedagogics, $1.25. 
ier” The Btandard text-book of the Herbartian | 

system. 

. tRooper’s Apverception; or, ‘‘A Potof Green | 

Feathers,’’ 50 cts. 

_ ® Patrick’a Elements of Pedagogics, $1 00 

. Vineent’s Studv in Pedagogy, 75 cts. 

. Williams’s Outlines of Pyschology, 75 cts. 
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19. 


. {GrosZmann's Working Manual of Child Study, 
50 cts. 


. Spinoza’s Training of the Intellect, $1.00. 

. Payne’s Science and Art of Education, $1.00. 

. *t Tate’s Philosophy of Education. $1 50. 

. Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, $1.25. 

. Hinsdale’s Schools and Studies, $1 50. 

. Harris's Theory of Education, 15 cts. 

. Milton’s Smal) Tractate of Education, 15 cts. 

. Harris’s Pedagogical and Psychological LIaves. 


tigation, 15 cts. 


. t Perez’s First Three Years of Childhood, $1.50. 

. Tiedemann’s Record of Infant Life, 15 cts, 

. t Marenholz Buelow’s Child and Child- Nature, 
1.5 


-50. 
. t Hughes’s How to Secure and Retain Attention, 


50 cts. 


. t Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention, 15 cts, 

. t Fitch’s Art of Questioning, 15 cts. 

. Young’s Art of Putting Questions. 15 cts. 

. Gaines’s Principles in Teaching, 20 cts 

. Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It, $1.00. 
. Maudsley’s Sex in Mind and Education, 15 cts. 

. t Huntington’s Unconscious Tuition, 15 cts. 

. Educativn as Viewed by Thinkers, 15 cts, 

. Beesau’s Spirit of Education, $1.25. 

. Mills’s [Inaugura! Address at St. Andrews, 25 cts. 
. Craig’s Philosupby of Training, $2 00 

- Minutesof the International Congress, 1884, $5.00. 
33. t Kay’s Education and Educators, $2 00, 

. *+t Landon’s School Management, $1 25. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 
*Buckham’s Handbook for Young Teachers, 75 
cts. : 
*+ Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, $1.00, 
* +t DeGraff’s School Room Guide, $1.50. 
DeGraff's Primer of School Management, 25 cts. 


. Batsdorf’s Management of Country Schovir, 20 


cts 
Gill’s Method and School Management, $1.00. 
Wells's Graded Schools, $1.00 


. Uniform Examination Questions in School Man- 


agement, 25 cts. 


. Southwick’s Quiz Book on Theory and Practice, 
$1.00. 
- Dime Question Book on Theory and Practice, 10 


cts. 
. Kennedy’s Philosophy of School Discipline, 15 


cts. 


. Aids to School Discipline, per box, $1 25. 
. Maxwell's Examinations us Tests for Promotion, 


15 ets. 


. Riehardson’s Learning and Healtb, 15 cts. 
. Maudsley’s Sex in Education, 15 cts. 


Grozmann’s Common Schoo! and the new Educa- 
tion, 25 ots. 


. Sabin’s *‘Organization” vs. Individuality of 


Teacher, 15 cts. 
Briggs’s Boys as they are Made, 25 cts. 
Sedgwick’s Talks with my Pupils, $1.00. 


. Kennedy’s Must Greek Go, 50 cts. 
. Lee’s The C.aims of Greek. 25 cts. 
. Emerson’s Latin in High Schools, 25 cts. 


Comfort’s Modern Languages in Education, 50 c. 
& 


. Bardeen’s Effect of College-Preparatory High 


Schoo) on Lower Grades, 15 cts. 


. MeCosh’s Essays «n Higher Education, 75 cts. 

. The Bible in the Public Schools, 50 cts, 

. Hinsadale’s Schools and Studies. $1 50. 

. tKaroly’s Dilemmaso! Laborand Education,$1.00, 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


. Wickersham’s School Discipline as a Factor, 


50 cts. 


. Kennedy's Philosophy of Schoo!) Discipline, 15 cts. 
. Briggs’s Boys as they are made, 25 cts. 
. Littleton’s Problem of Home Traini: g, $1.50, 


HELPS IN PUBLIC EXERCISES 


. * Ballard’s Pieces to Speak, $1.00. 
. Hamilton Declamation Quarterly, $1.00. 


Skinner’s Arbor Day Manual, $2.50 ; music pages, 
25 cts. , 
The Song Gymnast, 50 cts. 


. Yawger’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 10 cts. 
. Preece’s Physical Cuiture, with Illustrated Reci- 


tations, $2.00. 


. Northend’s Memory Selections, 3 series, each 25 


cts. 
Hoss’s Memory Gems, 15 cts. 


. Thoughts From Earnest Women, 25 cts, 

. Hendrick’s ** The Table is Set,” a comedy, 15 cts. 
. Brown’s ** Glimpse of Grammarland,”’ 15 cts. 

2. *Authors’ Birthdays, 1st Series, $1.00. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 
Hoose’s Province of Methods in Teaching, $1.00. 
* + DeGraff’s Schoul Room Guide, $1.50. 
*+ Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, $1.00. 
Van Wie’s Methods in Common Branches, 75 cts. 
Van Wie’s Development Helps, 50 cts. 
Dickinson’s Limits of Oral Teachiog, 15 cts. 
Barnard’s Oral Training, 75 cts. 
+t Hughes’s Mistakes in Teaching, 50 cts. 
t Hughes’s How to Secure Attention, 50 cts. 
*+Fitch’s Art of Securing Attention, 15 cts. 


. *t Fitch’s Art of Questioning, 15 cts. 

. Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, $1.25. 

. Kiddle’s How to Teach, $1.00. 

. Lind’s Methods of Teaching in Country Schools, 


$1.00 
. Hart's In the Schoo! Room, $1.00. 
. Bates’s Metbods of Teachers’ Institutes, 75 cte. 
. Fowle’s Teachers’ Institute, $1.00. 


Uniform Examination Questions on Methods, 25 


cts. 
Pick’s Memory and Means of Improving It, $1 00. 


HELPS IN PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING 
1. Wells’s Natural Movement Metbod, Nos. 1 and 2, 


Go bo 


per dozen. 84 cts.; Nos. 3-6, 96 cts 
Wella’s Manual of the Movement Method. “5 cts. 


. Burritt’s Penmanship in Public Schools, 60 cts. 


Ball’s 1,000 Questions and Answers in Drawing, 
40 cts. 


5. Hotchkiss’s Practical Lessons in Object Draw 


ing, 50 cts. ; ; 
*Uniform Examination Questions, in Drawing, 
1892-96, 1896-98, each $1 


Send stamp for 100-Page Illustrated Catalogue. 


“C, W. Bardeen follows a unique line of publications. 


The Largest and Best List of Books for Teachers 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1889; MEDAL AND DIPLOMA, CHICAGO, 1893. 


He publishes 


more books directly for the help of Teachers than any firm we know.” 


— Intelligence, Chicago, July 1, 1885. 


| “Mr. Bardeen is perhaps the most of a genius to be found among men 


chers with literature, timely or classic. 


He has the confidence of the teaching profession.”—WN. 4. Journal of Educa- 


| devoting themselves to supplying tea 


| tion, January 9, 1890. 


7. Weaver’s Pictures iv Language Work, 50 cts. 
8. *Harris’s Art Education the true Industrial 
Ea’n, 50 cis. 
HELPS IN TEACHING READING 
1. + Farnham’: Sentence Method of Teaching, 50 cts. 
2. Southwick’s Dime Question Book of Keading, 10 


cts. 
3 Randall-Diebl’s Practical Delsarte Primer, 50 cts. 
4. Kinners Vld Stories R-told, 59 Lliustrations, 25c¢ 
5. Hamilton’s Declamativun Quarterly, Vol. I., $1 00. 
6. t Bardeen’s Verbal Pitfails, 75 cts. 
7. Hali’s Orth épyy Made Kasy, 75 cts. 
8. t DeGraff’s Practical Phonics, 75 cts. 
9. DeGreff’s Pucket Pronunciation Book, 15 cts. 
10. Hoose’s Siudies in Articulation, 50 cts. 
11, Pooler’s Hints on Teachivy O1th: épy, 10 cts. 
12. Dime Question Book of Orthograpny, 10 cts. 
13. Sanfora’s Limited Speller, 25 cts. 
14. Bales’s Diacritical Speller, 50 cts. 
15, Blakely’s Parliamentary Ruies, 25 cts, 
16. Gore’s Parliamentary Fractice, 50 cts. 
HELPS IN TEACHING ENGLISH 
1 Edwardys’s Gradea Exercises in Engtish, Nos. 
I-VL., per dozen, $1.00. 
2. Morey’s Outline Work in Elementary Language, 
50 cts. 
3. Weaven’s Pictures in Language Work, 50 cts. 
4. Emerson's Compositiou and Criticism, 50 cts. 
5. Wilsou’s Elementary Eogiish, 35 cts. 
6. Bugbee’s Exercises in Eoglish Syntax, 35 cts. 
Key, 35 cts. 
7. Wilson’s Grammar Made Practica), 75 cis. 
8. Jewell’s Grammatical Diagrams, 75 cts. 
9. Sornberger’s Norma: Language Lessons, 50 cts. 
10. Kiodle’s 3,000 Grammar Questions, with Answers, 
$1.00. 
11. Dime Question Books, (a) Grammar, (0) Rhetoric, 
each, 10 cts. 
12. Uniform Questions in Grammar, 25 cte. 
13. Dime Question Book ot Letter-Writing, 10 cts. 
14. A Primer of Letter Writing, 25 cts. 
15. Williams’s Topical Lexicon of Synonyms, $1.25 
16. Thurber’s English Routine in Schools, 15 cts. 


HELPS IN TEACHING LITERATURE 

1. | Bardeen’s Authors’ Birthday Exercises, First 
Series, $1.00. 

2. Danie)s’s Outiines of English Literature, 50 cts. 

3. Hendrick’s Questions in Literature, 35 cts. 

4. Harlow’s Early English Literature, 75 cts. 

5. Southwick’s Dime Question Book, (a) English, (0) 
American Literature, each 10 cts. 

6. Pattee’s Literature in the Public Schools, 20 cts. 











HELPS IN TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 
1. Wilkins’a Descriptive Geograpby, taugh 

ght bv 
oe <_o wee: (a) United States, 75 
cts ; (4) Continents, 75 cts ; (c) Teac F ° 

. ual, tur both, $1 50.” b OR ee ae 
A. wate a ated of the Ewpire State, 75 cts. 
. Farnhysm’s Oswego System of Teachin - 
phy, 50 ctr. , —— 
4. Griffin’s Topical Geography, with Methods, 50 cts. 
5. Pardou’s Oral Instra :stion in Geography, 15 cts. 
6. * Edwards’s Topical Questions in Geography, 


$1.00. 
% mesure School Geography of Pennsylvania, 35 
8. Northam’s Conversational Lessons, 25 cts. 
RS Bardeen’ Geography of Onandaga County, 25 ets. 
. e Revents’ Qurstions in Geogr 
Key, 25 cts. ee eae 
il. —— Examination Questions in Geography, 
cts. 
12. Prentice’s Review Questions in Geography, 15 c. 
13. Dime Question Boux of Geography, 10 cts. 
14. Cheney’s Globe Manual, for Schools, 26 cts, 
15, Collins’s International Date Line, 15 cts. 
16. Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude and Time, 25 cta. 
17, Edwards's Geographical Cards, Box of 200, $1.00. 
18, a> Geogrepbical Game, * Our Country,” 
50 cts 
19. Eawards's Outline Topic Cards, per dozen, 15 cts. 
20, Griffitb’s Outline Biackboard Maps, per set, $8 00( 
21. Bargi’s Relief Maps, Palestine, $10.00; Swiizer- 
laud, (@) 11x17%, $3 50; () 23x34, $10.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING ARITHMETIC 
1. Wood’s Short Cuts in Arithmetic, 75 cts. 
(ay * Lightning Calculators” have been gold 
vy the nuadred thousand. This gives al) that 
is Vaiuable in them in scientific foi m. 
2. ¢ Keebe's First Steps Among Figures, $1.00. 
(a7~ The only practical exposition of the Grubé 
Method, 
3. Hoose’s Pestalozzian Arithmetics, Ist and 2d year. 
each, 50 cts. 
4. Benton’s Happy Method in Number, 75 cts. 
5. Welch’s Problems fo: Junior Classes, 75 cts. 
6. Bradford’s 30 Problems in Percentage, 25 cts. 
7. Bassett’s Latitude, Longitude and Time, 25 cts. 
8. Granger’s Metric Tables and Problems, 25 cts, 
9. Hutton’s Manual of Mensuration, 50 cts. 
10. The Revents’ Questions in Arithmetic, 25 cts. ; 
Key, 25 cts. 
11, The Uniform Questiong in Arithmetic, 25 cts, 
12. Dime Question Book of Arithmetic, 10 cts. 
13. Prentice’s Review Problems in Arithmetic, 20 
cts ; Key, 25 cts. 





7. Lowrie’s How to Obtain Value from a Buok, 25 
cts. 

8. Meese’s Facts in Literature, 15 cts. 

9. The Regents’ Selections in Literatu: e, 25 cts. 

10. The same, with 22 pages of Music, 35 cts. 

11. Northend’s Memory Selections; 3 series, ea. 25 c. 
12. Thoughts from Earvest Women, 25 cts. 
13. Hosa’s Primer of Memory Gems,.15 cts, 
14. Yawger’s How to Celebrate Arbor Day, 10 cts. 
15. Education as Viewed by Thinkers, Quotations, 15c_ 


HELPS IN TEACHING HISTORY 
1, * Mace’s Working Manual of American History, 
$1.00. 
2. Godard’s Outlines of U. 8. History, 50 cts. 
3. 1,000 Questions in American History, with An- 
swers, $1 00. » 
4. Northam’s Fixing the Facts of U. 8. History, 75c. 
5. Van Wie’s Outlines and Questions, 15 cts, 
6 *Williams’s Topics and References, $1.00. 
7. Juliano’s Briet Views of U. 8, History, 35 cts. 
8. Dime Question Books, (a) General, (0) U. 8S. His- 
tory, each 10 cts. 
9. Uniform Qaestions in U. 8. History, 25 cts. 
10. Edwaros’s Historical Cards, (a) U. 8., (0) General 
History, each $1.00; (c) Historical Game, 50 cts. 
11. Clarke’s Chart of U. 8S. History, per dozen, 50 cts. 
12. Hendrick’s Syllabus of U. 8. Aistory, per 
doz ‘pn, 50 cts. 
13. Conspectus of U. 8. History to 1880, $2.00. 
14. Houghton’s Political Conspectus to 1880, $2.00. 
15. +t Hendrick’s History of the Empire State, 75 cts. 
16. Review Questions on Hendrick’s History, 5 cts. 
17. Mills’s Tree of Mythology, $3 (0. 
18. Trainer’s How to Teacb U. 5. Histury, $1.00. 
19. Jenning’s Chronological Tables of Ancient His 
tory, $1.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING CIVICS 
1. Edwards’s 600 Questi ns in Civics, in box with 
key, 50 cts. ; the same in book form, 15 cts. 
2. Dime Question Book of Civil Government, 19 cts. 
3. Uniform Questions in Civil Government and 
School Law, 25 cts. 
4. tNortham’s Civil Government, (@) New York, (0) 
Missouri, each 75 cts. 
5 Nichols’s Gov’t Class Book of Michigan, $1,00. 
6. Ball’s Lostruction in Citiz nship, 40 ets, 
7. *Bardeen’s Mapua! of Schoo! Law, §1.00. 
8. Alden’s Political Economy, 75 cts. 
9. Conspectus of Political Paities to 1880, $2.00. 
HELPS IN TEACHING SCIENCE 
1. + Harris’s How te Teach Natural Science, 50 cts. | 
2. t Rooper’s Object Lessons, or Words and Things, 
50 cts. 
3. McKay’s 100 Home-Mad* Experiments, 15 cts. 
4 Stowell’s Syllabus of Phystulogy, $1 (0. 
5. Rosevear’s Manual of Needlework, 60 cts 
6. Schreber’s Exercise for Health and Cure, 50 cts, 
7. Richardeon’s Learning and Reith, 15 cis. 
8, Mauds'ey’s Sex in Education, 15 cts. 
9. Rardeen’s Question Book of Stimulants, 10 cts. 
10. Uniform Examination Questions in Pbhysic*, 25c. 
11. Uniform Examination Questions in Physiology, 
25 cts. 
12. Underwood's Systematic Plant Record, 36 cts. } 
13. Dime Question Booka, (a) Physics. (b) Chemistry, | 
(c) Geology, (d) Botany. (€) Z: Glogy. (f) Pysi- | 
} 





ology, (g) Narcotics and Stimulants, (i) Astron- 
omy, each, 10 cts. 

14. Hennie’s Anatomical Manikin, $1.00 

15. Goulding’s Flores: A Botanical Game, 50 cts. 

16. Palmer’s Physiology Cards, 50 cts 








14, Edwaros’s Everyday Business Problems, 50 cts. 
15. Santord’s Wore Method in Number, 50 cra, 

16, Davis’s Manual! for Teaching Fractions, 25 cts. 
17. Davis's fractional Apparatus, $4 00. 

18. Cube Root Blocks, Three Places, $1.00. 

19. Bristol’s Honesty Cards in Arithmetic, 50 cts, 

2u. Fraction Play; a Game for Teaching Fractions, 


25 ctea. 
21. The Bulletin Namber Fan, $1.C0. 


TEACHERS’ QUESTION BOOKS 


1. The Regen: s’ Questions to 1882 : (a) Arithmetic, (b) 
Key ; (c) Geugraphy, ( d) Key ; (e) Grammar, (f) 
Key ; (g) Spelling. Kach 25cts, The seven in 
one voiume, $2.00. 

2. *The New York state Examination Questions to 
1894, $1.00 The same, 1895, 96, 97, "98, each 10 cts. 

3. Ti _ York Question Book, to March, 1890, 


4. The same, Supplement No. 1, to June, 1891, 25 cts. 
5. The same, Supplement No. 2, to June, 1892, 25 cts, 
6 *The same, Supplement No, 3-8,e ch &1 00 

7, The Uniform Questions since June. 1892, in (a) 
Algebra, Booxn-keeping, Physics; (6) American 
History; (c) Arithmetic; (d) Civil Government 
and Schooi Law; (e) Geovrapby; (/) Methods 
and School Economy; (g) Physiology and Ry- 
giene. Each, 25 cts. (h)*Drawing, 9296; 
96 98, each $1.00. 

8. *The Buffalo Examination Questions, First Year, 
50 cts.; Second ard Third Years, 50 cts.; *The 
‘Three Years, $1.00. 

9. Southwick’s Dime Question Books, each 10 cts, 

*Elementary Series. *Advanced Series. 
In One Book, Cloth, #1. In One Book, Cloth, @1. 

3. Physiology. 1. Physics, 

4. Theory and Practice. 2. Gen’! Literature. 

6. U.S History & CivilGov’t. 5 General History, 

10. Algebra. 7. Astronomy, 

13. American Literature, 8. Mythology. 

14. Graw mar. 9. Rhetoric, 

15. Orthogr»phy & Etymology. 11. Kotany. 

18. Arithmetic. 12. Z 6 ogy. 

19. Physical & Political Geog. 16, Chemistry, 

20. Readiog and Punctuation. 17. Geology. 

Extra volumes, by C. W. Bardeen, 21. Temperance 
Physiology ,22. Book-Keeping, 23. Letter-Writing. 
Each 10 cents. 

10. *The Civil Service Question Book, $1.50, 

11. Southwick’s Quizzi-m, 25 cta. 

12. Southwick’s Quiz Book on Teaching, with An- 
sewers, $1 00. 

13. Kiddle’s 3 000 Questions in Grammar, with An- 
swers, $1.00. 

HELPS IN TEACHING SINGING 

1. The Song Budget, 15 cts. 

2. The Song Century. 15 cts. 

3. The Soug Patriot, 15 cts 
Each of the above in Leatherette, 25 cts. 

4 The Song Budget Music Series Combined. Cloth, 
50 cts. 


| 5 The Song Gymnast, 50 cts. 


6. Songs of the Lyceum League, 20 cts. 

7. Songs from the Arbor Day Manual, 25 cts. 

8. The School Room Chorus, 35 cts. 

9. Tillingbast’s Diadem of Schoo) Songs, 50 cts. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 

1, The Hornetone Slating. per gallon, $8.00, 

2. McCully’s Perforated Erasers, per dozen, $1.(0. 

3. The Bulletin Ink Well Filler. $1.25. 

4. The Builetin Pencil-Holder, $1.00. 
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New, Fresh, Attractive 


McMaster’'s School History | suppLementary $ 
oe Samii OF THE READING 


ANN U N I T E D STAT ES Beautifully Illustrated 


@ 





BY 
JOHN BACH McMASTER 


Professor of American History in the University 
of Pennsylvania 


PrIG®,..-..10 + , $5.00. 


An unequaled account of the social, in- 


dustrial, and political development of the 





American people, written in fascinating 


HOMER 


Coat wag nara 


PIONEER HAND MILI style From * Story of the Greeks.” 
From ‘* McMas'er’s United States.” ; " ——- ; 7 9 TALES, FOLK LORE, Etc. 
; 2 ° ) Primary, 30 cents; Intermediate, 50 cents ; Crosby's Little Book for Little Folks. 
Overton’s Applied Physiology. ; Advanced, Bo Atle: Kd Feet Gea .3 05, shoe Earn. im 
By Frank Overton, M.D., Late Surgeon City Hospital, New York. Based on origi- Lane's Stories for Children. 
’ ’ at . . ° Second Grade. ... 2 
al researches WwW strik : strz 1s. Full treatment of alcoholics. ees sa reek th ves vad +25 
nal researches. New and striking demonstrations Waidwin’s Paiey Gioriee end Wathes. 
e ° TRG Ne oo eS OP SA 635 
Natu ral Cou rse in Music : ; Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Re- 
By Frepertck H. Rip.ey anp Tuomas Tarver. Primer and Reader No. 1, told. Thi dGrade........... fetes “+ 435 
each 30 cents; Nos, 2, 3, and 4, each 35 cents; Reader No.5, 50 cents. Ad-- pee oy hl per waa de ne Se 
vanced Reader, $100. Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each $400. | Baiawin'’s o1d Greek Stories. 
New method. Musical and literary selections of the highest quality. Third or Fourth Grade.............. 45 
Th ‘ s s r Baldwin's Old Stories of the East. 
orie "Bbw OF Pamrte. COAG g . .o:0.0.06. s150 000% 45 
Brewster and omas S ong t S \ , ‘ 60 cents Clarke's Arabian Nights. 


Fourth or Fifth Gradeé.......cc0 sccce .69 
“at , ‘ ‘ ° ¢ . Clarke's Story of Troy. 
Choice songs introduced by quaint and interesting stories. Fourth or Fifth Grade......../... ... 60 
* Clarke's Story of Aeneas. 


Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic Fourth or Fifth Grade............... +45 
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First and Second Books, each r8 cents; Third and Fourth Books, each 20 | P¢i0cs Robinson Crusoe. 
ia il ’ M t | A ith ti t Seventh or Eighth Grade............. .60 


A thorough, systematic drill book. Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy 
Part I., 15 cents Neighbors. Fourth or Fifth Grade. .5o 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book . . . . . Part Il., 20 cents Dana's Plants and Their Children. 


Fourth or Fifth Grade ....... cmeegese 65 


By Dr. J. M. Rice, Editor of Zhe Forum. Careful gradation precedence given 


to common words. Thorough Drill. Frequent Reviews. HISTORY 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Ameri- 





cana. Second Grade «occ ceciiecids. .40 


~ SOME NEW HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS — | "sirszrstiresetsesscas ie * 


Guerber’s Story of the Greeks. 





. { ; POGIe OF PEt GOTREIO. cc icc dcccccccec -60 
Todd S New Astronomy | Dana’s Revised Text-book of Geology . . $1.40 Guerber's Story of the Romans. ° 
By DAVID P. TODD, Ph.D. Fourth to Sixth Grades.............. -60 
Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Observa- Clark’s Laboratory Botany ...... .% Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People. 
tory, Amherst College. Fourth to Sixth Grades...........e6. .60 
With over 300 illustrations. $1.30. ; F Guerber’s Story of the English. 
CUT. Plato’s Apology, Crito and Phaedo (Kitchel) 1.25 Fourth to Sixth Grades .............. 65 
~ Frank R. Stockton’s Stories of New 
‘ . . \ , Jersey. Fifth to Eighth Grades..... ‘eo 
Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropaedia . . . . 125 Joel Chandler Harris’s Stories of 
Georgia. Fifth to Eighth Grades....  .60 
Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition . . . .90 | Musick’s Stories of Missouri. 
Fifth to Eighth Grades .............. 60 
s ord Walton and Brambaugh’s Stories of 
| Dodge and Tuttle’s Latin Prose Composition, 5 Pennsylvania. Fifth to Eighth Grades .60 
William Dean Howell’s Stories of 
; a , Ohio. Fifth to Eighth Grades....... -60 
A Lessing’s Minna Von Barnhelm ee aes 50 Maurice Thompson’s Stories of Indiana. 
Fifth to Eighth Grades............... .60 
| Fontaine’s Douze Contes Nouveaux . . . .45 | Van Bergen’s Story of Japan. 
Mj Wd Sixth to Eighth Grades. ...........00. 1.00 
EARTH'S SHADOW AND PENUMBRA IN SECTION, : 
“a RE ge Leal deel Chaucer’s Prologue and Knightes Tale . . 25 ; GEOGRAPHY 
,atest results of astronomical research. | Long’s Home Geography. 
Extensive use of laboratory methods. New Murray’s Integral Calculus 20 Phird or Fourth Grades. csess...+.... 25 
“ ; ; peers c he et a .00 Carpenter's Geographical Reader- Asia; 
treatment of the planets North America. Fifth to Eighth Grades. 





GG 68% ed ens on de bet ide eds thoes be .60 





Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. New books constantly issued to meet new demands in every 
department. Prices, circulars, specimen pages, and special information on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


“esti, AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY © jcesd 
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